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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
aew Universalist literature now appearing. 

P inters’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
producticn through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
eed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
oamphlets and get them read by others. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Universalist Headquarters on 
Monday morning, Feb. 7. Those present 
were: Messrs. Noble, Hadley, Marshall, 
Brush, Huntley, Morrison, Ayres, Walker, 
Attwood, Bissell, van Schaick, Paige, Polk, 
Nichols, Olson, Seawari, Miss Macduff, 
Miss Earle, and Mrs. Chamberlain. 

President Hadley opened the meeting 
and the Rev. John Pziz , ac ing pastor at 
Medford Hillside, conducted the devo- 
tional service. 

The speaker of the morning, the Rev. 
Edwin L. Noble of Quincy, whose subject 
was scheduled as ‘‘A Present Day Jonah,” 
explained that this was a slight misrepre- 
sentation, as what he really meant to talk 
about was ‘‘Modern Jonahs.” ‘“‘The Book 
of Jonah,”’ he said, “‘is always an occasion 
for smiles, but it exemplifies an eternal 
truth, none the less. Do I believe in the 
Book of Jonah? Absolutely! Jonah was a 
man who was called to preach and when he 
saw the size of his job he scamped it. You 
will remember that he was thrown over- 
board by the other passengers on the boat. 
If I had my way I would treat every theo- 
logical student as the people on that boat 
treated Jonah. I would throw him over- 
board and let him look around the world 
for a couple of years and get the corners 
knocked off. The average theological stu- 
dent has been brought up in a hothouse. 
He is a hothouse plant and everything 
hurts him. He hasn’t had any rough and 
tumble experience. Throw him out where 
he is bound to get it, and if God really 
wants him to preach the whale won’t be 
able to keep him down. 


“God had work for Jonah to do, a tough 
job. He wanted him to go to the city of 
Nineveh and tell the inhabitants as politely 
as he could that they were all to be damned. 
How we hate to do a tough job! But 
there is a lot of hard work to be done and 
somebody has got to do it. 

“When Jonah was cast forth on the 
beach and came to himself he realized that 
if God has called a man it isn’t much use 
to try to get away. Jonah found he had to 
go to Nineveh just as God had told him to 
go. Nomatter how hard we try to squirm 
out of it we find eventually that God’s 
judgment is right. 

“So Jonah went to Nineveh and preach- 
ed. Then nothing happened, except that 
the people repented. All of us are apt to 
get indignant that the Lord doesn’t always 
listen to our thunder and sometimes makes 
a decent man out of somebody that we 
wantel Him to kill. Jonah felt that God 
had let him down. There are a lot of 
Jonahs in pulpits to-day who are expert 
in the use of an axe. It is a good weapon 
but should not be used very often. It 
isn’t a handy weapon to carry around all 
the time. 

“The real message that comes to us from 
the Book of Jonah is to do the work at hand 
as well as we know how with what common 
sense we have and what consecration of 
spirit God gives us. Jonah’s chief fault 
was that after doing what he ought to do 
he didn’t leave the rest to God. Let us do 
what we can in our own bailiwick. A man’s 
work is where he is. If he can’t do that 
work what is the use of sending him some- 
where else?” 


Clinton Wunder, “Promoter of Religion” 


The Rev. Clinton Wunder, pastor of 
the Baptist Temple, Rochester, New York, 
who is called the Promoter of Religion, was 
the speaker at the Ford Hall Forum on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 6, taking for his 
topic, ‘Is the Church Committing Sui- 
cide?”’ Mr. Wunder preaches to one of 
the largest congregations in New York 
state, addressing every Sunday a {full 
church with a seating capacity of 3,500, 
which is usually filled a half hour before 
the service begins. 

“The church triumphant,’ said Mr. 
Wunder, ‘will never die. It is born and 
kred and passed on in the hearts of men. 
I am talking of the thing made of brick and 
stone, congregations and ministers, the 
organism we look at and think of as a 
church. Using the term in that sense, 
some churches are without doubt com- 
mitting suicide. Some, in fact, are dead 
already. There is something wrong. I 
have come to the conclusion that the rea- 
son why the church fails is the same reason 
that anything else fails—because it fails 
to adjust itself to changing conditions. 
There are two chief points where the church 


fails in adjustment: in theology and in 
method of work. The church must keep 
its goods up to date and its methods of 
selling its goods as well. The church has a 
message, but as that message is being 
preached from pulpit after pulpit it is 
couched in the dead past. If Jesus were 
here he would talk about the common 
things of daily experience and his illustra- 
tions would be taken from the shop girls, 
the police force, the fire department, but 
most of the ministers in the church to-day 
are unwilling to make their message closer 
in application to the soul hunger of their 
listeners. 

“The church, of course, is doing a job, 
but I am concerned with what it might do. 
Why should we be content with small re- 
turns when we are dealing with the King- 
dom of God? We forget that the word 
‘Protestant’ means that some one was pro- 
testing. We have stopped protesting. 
Formalism has gone far toward ruining 
religion. Our ministers dress in a solemn 
type of garment and use sanctified phrases, 
the same phrases every Sunday. Can you 

(Continued on page 253) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


SOME RECENT STUDIES OF WASHINGTON 


ECENT biographies of George Washington illus- 
trate several kinds of things: 
That people still read about Washington. 

That the new school of biography makes the read- 
ing more interesting. 

That the “hundred percenters” ‘deplore,’ “re- 
sent,” “condemn” all writers who put into their books 
things which seem to detract from the conception of 
Washington as perfect. That these simon-pure pa- 
triots with the marble-effigy complex enrage the 
apostles of the human Washington so that they some- 
times fall into muckraking. 


That out of it all there is emerging the figure of a | 


noble man who is the priceless possession of his country. 

Robert Littell, in the New Republic, reviewing 
recent books of Hughes and Woodward, wrote: 
“‘Super-patriots will gnash their teeth at some of their 
discoveries and points of emphasis, and the grinding 
noise will prevent the patriots from remarking how 
impressive and in the main unassailable a Washington 
emerges at the end of their books, and how much 
greater a man he is for having submitted to proof that 
he was at bottom of the same stuff as everybody else.” 

* * 


THANK THE COMMISSIONS 


N this issue our subscribers will find as many as 
possible of the pictures of the members of the 
Commission on Comity and Unity of the Uni- 

versalist General Convention—especially of the mem- 
bers whose pictures have not appeared recently in our 
columns—and also biographical sketches. Next week 
we shall publish the pictures of the members of the 
Congregational Commission on Interchurch Rela- 
tions, and a brief sketch of the members. 

We are of the opinion that we do not sufficiently 
recognize the work of some of these unpaid com- 
missions of the church. We call upon men to give an 
enormous amount of time and strength to important 
matters, often let them pay their own traveling ex- 
penses, and then when they finish the task accept 
reports made as a matter of course and drop them. 

We intend to adopt a different course. Where 
men do important work, we propose to say so and to 
express our thanks. 

In the matter of church unity, we are especially 
indebted to the members of these two commissions 


who framed the Joint Statement published to-day. 
They not only have dealt with a difficult subject but 
they have done a pioneer job. 

In their favor has been the whole tendency of the 
age in which we live. Against them has been the 
natural inertia of ecclesiastical bodies. That they 
have gone so far, done so much, and exhibited sucha 
Christian spirit in doing it, makes us believe that all 
the denominations are moving swiftly toward a new 
and better day. 


* * 


AN EPOCH-MARKING ACHIEVEMENT 
E publish this week a remarkable document 
entitled “A Joint Statement on Interchurch 
Relations from the Commissions of the Con- 
gregational and Universalist Churches.” That state- 
ment must go before the Congregational. Council at 
Omaha and the Universalist General Conyention at 
Hartford for consideration. It is not yet a ‘“‘fadt 
accompli.”’ But it is put out with the approval of the 
members of the Commission on Interchurch Relations 
of the National Council of Congregational Churches 
and the approval of their executive committee, and 
with the approval also of the Commission on Comity 
and Unity of our own church and of the Board of 

Trustees of the Universalist General Convention. 

Attaching to this document, however, even at 
this stage of its history, there is profound significance 
and importance. In our opinion, because of the thesis 
on which it rests and the spirit which it shows, it 
marks a forward step in Christian unity which never 
can be retraced, no matter how the delegate bodies 
concerned later may deal with it. 

For the first time, as far as we know, in church 
history, responsible officials attempting to formulate 
the ideas and ideals of their respective communions, 
boldly cut through a mass of traditions and inhibi- 
tions and say that “‘the vital basis of Christian unity 
is the common acceptance of Christianity as pri- 
marily a way of life. Agreement on a theological 
creed is not essential. A primary loyalty to the Master 
once affirmed, unity need not be broken by differences 
of theological opinion. - Differences even may enrich 
the content of faith and experience.” 

Here is a great document. We ask all our people 
to read it and re-read it. In years to come, in our 
opinion, it will be referred to and quoted in ecclesias- 
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tical circles now far remote from the Congregational 
and Universalist Churches. 

Too long we have been at the impossible task of 
whittling down this man’s creed and that man’s creed 
to find an irreducible minimum which each might 
accept. The Commissions turn their backs on all 
that sort of thing. Move on, they say in substance, 
into a different atmosphere. The thing the world 
needs is deep and abiding faith. Use the creeds you 
need to help you get the faith, but regard faith as the 
essential. Recognize as brothers and allies those who 
have the same deep faiths of the heart. Above all, 
get at the common task. Along this path we firmly 
believe the Congregational and Universalist Churches 
will choosetomove. And along this path many another 
great communion we also believe will elect to march 
in the years tocome. It is so simple, but so profound, 
and withal so Christlike. 

“To the guidance of Divine Providence,” these 
two Commissions say, in substance, “we leave ques- 
tions as to the future steps these two bodies may take 
together. This is our position to-day.” 

* * 


_ WELL DONE, MR. PRESIDENT 


N February 10 the President of the United States 
sent a special message to Congress advising the 
two houses that he had proposed to Great Brit- 

ain, Japan, France and Italy that steps be taken at 
Geneva to further reduce naval armaments by an ex- 
tension to auxiliary ships of the 5-5-3 principle adopted 
at the Washington Conference. With the message he 
transmitted a copy of instructions sent to American 
diplomatic agents. 

Here is a state paper of greatest significance. 
Both in language and in spirit it represents the true 
spirit of America. In nobility and in vision it is one 
of: the most statesmanlike things the President has 
done. Mr. Coolidge in this matter is entitled to the 
strongest support of the Christian forces of the country. 

The way that leaders of various shades of opinion 
in the Republican Party as well as in the opposition 
endorse the stand of the President, and the chorus of 
approval which came from Great Britain, are cheering 
evidences of the feeling of the world. The approval 
in the Japanese press also is worth noting. 

There are grave difficulties to be overcome before 
the objectives which the President indicates can be 
reached. Friends of the limitation of armaments do 
well to recognize difficulties frankly instead of leaving 
them to enemies of peace proposals to put forward by 
innuendo and indirection. 

Right or wrong, just or unjust, we do not stand 
well with Europe. 

Some nations believe that sea, land and air forces 
are interdependent and must be treated together. In 
preliminary negotiations this insistence almost wrecked 
the conference at Geneva. 

In proposing a 5-5-3 ratio for light cruisers we 
offer to sacrifice nothing. Our proposal limits the 
strength of other great Powers while making it possible 
for us to increase our own. We lose a moral advantage 
which was ours throughout the Washington Con- 
ference. 

France is insistent that she must retain the right 


to build an unlimited number of submarines. Great 
Britain is just as insistent that these can only be in- 
tended for use against her, and that she must have the 
right to build light cruisers to meet the danger. 

There is no assurance that anything that our 
representatives at Geneva agree to do will have the 
approval of our Government. 

We have what is probably the most bungling, 
inefficient piece of machinery in the civilized world for 
the making of treaties. As the New York Times 
recently said: ‘““The Senate not only refused to ratify 
the Versailles Treaty but has since done to death the 
treaty with Turkey, and has refused to act upon the 
President’s earnest request that it ratify the treaty 
against the use of poison gas in war.’’” These are grave 
difficulties, but, while facing them frankly and ap- 
praising them accurately, at the same time we are 
entitled to recognize the hopeful factors in the situa- 
tion. The President of the United States is a man of 
tremendous power and influence. The voice of Amer- 
ica can not be discounted no matter what temporary 
unpopularity we may have. Wise, tactful delegates 
can accomplish much. And even the Senate of the 
United States is responsive to the public opinion of 
mankind. 

The church forces of the United States, no matter 
how unanimously they disapprove our policy in Nica- 
ragua and Mexico so far as it has been developed, 
should not fail to put forth all their energies to back up 
the President in this matter, so full of destiny. 

Whether it makes him or unmakes him as a can- 
didate for President for another term is beside the 
point. The politicians may do their juggling to put 
the President in a hole or pull him out. We have no 
part or parcel in that kind of traffic. The removal 
of the greatest single menace to world advance, the 
curbing of the greatest single danger to the continued 
existence of what we call our civilization, is involved 
in proposals to end war. Christian people of every 
shade of political belief to be consistent must give wise 
proposals of that kind their best support. 

“The support of all measures looking to the pres- 
ervation of the peace of the world has long been 
established as a fundamental policy of this govern- 
ment,’ says the President. Whether or not we agree 
with this as a statement of fact, let us take it as a 
statement of an objective and get to work. 

* * 


PHILLIP GRAY OF CARLTON 


“HE students of Carlton College (Congregational), 
Carlton, Minnesota, are raising money for a 
“Philgray Fund,” the income to be devoted to 

educate a boy at that institution who might not other- 
wise have a chance, or possibly divide the income 
among two or three boys. The name comes from the 
signature, “‘Phil Gra,” which a young Carlton student 
used for a humor page he edited while attending pre- 
paratory school. This young man was Phillip Gray, 
son of the late James Gray, once mayor of Minneapolis 
and for some years Washington correspondent of the 
Minneapolis Journal. 

The college days of Phillip Gray have come to an 
end. Last summer he was drowned attempting to 
rescue a fellow student, Marjorie Veach. They died 
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together. Fellow students, determined that this act 
of heroism should be commemorated in some per- 
manent way, launched this memorial project. We 
hope that it will be oversubscribed in short order. 
Going back a few years, we see again the home of 
this family in Washington—a father and mother of 
unusual idealism and intellectual power, daughters 
coming up to a noble young womanhood, a studious 
half-grown boy, and this little lad, the baby of the 
family, keen as a razor, friendly to the last hair of his 
head, bubbling over with the most delicious humor, 
and tireless in his exploration of this wonderfully 


‘interesting world where he had so recently discovered 


himself. The father one day at his office leaned back 
in his chair and was still. His day was over. 

The mother and the children went home to Min- 
nesota, where the home-maker became the bread- 
winner, and where family life went on with maybe 
less of gayety but even more of courage, co-operation, 
good-will and faith. 

Though the years have rolled on and obliterated 
many impressions, though few letters have reached 
us telling about this family, we are not surprised to 
learn from the papers that the little lad we used to see 
in the Universalist church and Sunday school grew 
up to be a clean, honorable, lovely fellow to whom it 
was simply instinctive to plunge in and try to save. 

In one mood it seems to us a horrible waste of 
our best human material. We find it hard not to 
dwell on the kind of man he would have been. In 
another mood, the act shines with such dazzling light 
and the lesson goes so far and wide, that we are almost 
inclined to say that it was worth all it cost. Through 
long generations, as college boys come and go, some 
lads because of this memorial will have it especially 
burned in upon their minds that they are to make 
themselves fit to stand in the place of Phillip Gray. 


* * 


THE LAST SURVIVOR OF A HISTORIC GROUP 


N August 28, 1861, at Northfield, Vermont, 
there was organized ‘“‘The General Universalist 
Church in the State of Vermont.” The signifi- 

cance of this event may be seen from a comment made 
recently by the Rev. George F. Fortier, State Superin- 
tendent: “This was the first church organization ever 
effected in the state, and was the close of a struggle 
of more than thirty years against church membership 
as ‘binding the will of the children of God.’ In this 
first group were fourteen ordained clergymen. ‘The 
movement (a state church) was continued until 1864, 
by which time the membership of the General Uni- 
versalist Church amounted to 208. Recommendation 
was then made that local churches establish oppor- 
tunity for church membership, and from that time on 
many members transferred to local organizations.” 

These bits of church history come to light as we 

read of the death of Mrs. A. D. Chandler of Orleans, 
Vt., in her ninety-eighth year. In another column we 
publish an obituary. She was the last survivor of the 
group which organized the Vermont State Church in 
1861. We have a vivid memory of a call on this vet- 
eran Universalist last summer in company with Mr. 
Fortier, the State Superintendent, whom she regarded 
as her pastor. Her body at the time was slowly break- 


_ the reception of pictures by wireless. 


ing under the weight of years, but her mind was clear, 
and to our great delight she took us back into the 
pioneer days, when she was standing boldly as an 
apostle of the Universalist faith, of woman suffrage, 
of temperance, and of other reforms to which she gave 
her splendid abilities. 

The State Church, which she helped organize, 
furnishes just one example of a swing back from the 
attitude of early Universalists who reacted violently 
against all the methods which those who ostracized 
them used.. These people at Northfield saw that they 
were defeating their own ends by refusing to employ 
time-honored agencies or institutions simply because 
people existed who did not always use them nobly or 
because they did not like the people using them. This 
marked the beginning in Vermont of a movement 
which has grown stronger among Universalists since 
that time, until now it can be said to color all Uni- 
versalist thought. All good things are ours. Whether 
Catholics or Protestants employ them, whether they 
be used in orthodox or liberal camps, makes no differ- 
ence. We are to prove all things. Weare to hold fast 
that which is good. 


* * 


ST. LAWRENCE GOING FORWARD 
T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY is putting 

$18,000 into a new broadcasting plant. At the 

same time it is investigating the possibility of 
Before the pres- 
ident and trustees of that institution there seems to 
loom the possibility of furnishing the students with 
lectures by the greatest scientists of the world, and 
that while they listen to the words coming through 
the ether they may watch the movements of the lec- 
turer on the screen. 

Already St. Lawrence University has made a 
good beginning in a new kind of university extension 
work. Every morning at eleven o’clock, from their 
own broadcasting station, they send out weather re- 
ports and other useful information. Every Wednes- 
day evening they broadcast music, talks on educa- 
tional topics, and economic reports of the Govern- 
ment. On a recent Sunday a religious service was 
broadeast. The university has received 250 letters 
asking them to broadcast religious services regularly. 

In the opinion of the president of the university, 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, university extension work: 
by means of the radio is just in its infancy. 

It ought to be a matter of pride to all Universalists 
that this institution, over which a Universalist minister 
presides with such splendid ability and to which 
Owen D. Young is giving such devoted service as 
chairman of the board of trustees, is moving forward 
so rapidly along these progressive lines. 

There are 596 students living on the hill at St. . 
Lawrence. There are 700 in all at Canton and 2,000 
in the Brooklyn Law School. The university is not, 
ambitious to be large, but it is ambitious to be able to. 
open the doors of opportunity to every worthy boy - 
who knocks, no matter what his race or creed or pre- 
vious condition of financial servitude. It is a great 
ideal, and stands in striking contrast to the snobbery . 
of a few colleges which cater definitely to the sons 
of rich men or to the intellectual elite. 
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Congre gationalists 


S ti1, Congregational and Universalist bodies 
‘| which have been dealing with the subject of 
church unity since the last meeting of the 

gees = oeneral conventions of the two denominations 
hay e reached an agreement and put out the following 
important statement: 


A Joint Statement on Interchurch Relations 

The National Council of Congregational Churches 
and the Universalist General Convention, at their 
sessions held in October, 1925, referred to the Con- 
gregational Commission on Interchurch Relations and 


ROGER S. GALER 


to the Universalist Commission on Christian Comity 
and Unity certain proposals looking toward closer 
fellowship. The members of these Commissions, after 
fraternal conference and discussion, join in issuing the 
following statement: 

We believe that the basis of vital Christian unity 
is a common acceptance of Christianity as primarily 
a way of life. It is faith in Christ expressed in a su- 
preme purpose to do the will of God as revealed in 
him and to co-operate as servants of the kingdom for 
which he lived and died. Assent to an official creed 
is not essential. Within the circle of fellowship 
created by loyalty to the common Master there may 
exist differences of theological opinion. With that 
primary loyalty affirmed, such differences need not 
separate; rather, indeed, if the mind of the Master 
controls, they may enrich the content of faith and 
experience; and, if it does not control, theological 
agreements will not advance the Christian cause. 
“‘Religion to-day does not grow in the soil of creeds.” 


and Universalists 


The unity of a common loyalty to the Christian 
way of life is already a fact, to which the high task in 
which we are now engaged is witness. Not only Con- 
gregationalists and Universalists, but multitudes of 
other forward-looking Christians, share this unity of 
faith and endeavor. It is not something to be artifi- 
cially formed, but a growing relationship to be recog- 
nized and afforded ways of practical expression. None 
of us would advocate, as none of us could enter, a 
fellowship that would compromise loyalty to the truth 
as any one of us may see it or would stifle freedom to 
bear testimony to its worth and power. What appeals 
to us is the challenge of a great adventure to prove 
that a common purpose to share the faith of Christ 
is a power strong enough to break the fetters of custom 
and timidity and sectarian jealousy that-hitherto have 
put asunder Christian brethren who at heart are one, 
and who can better serve the Kingdom of God to- 
gether than apart. 

The Protestant Churches of America are learning 
to work together. By so doing they honor their heri- 
tage and fulfil their mission. The Congregational and 
Universalist Churches are branches of the same parent 
stock. They grew out of the same soil and are bearing 
the same kind of fruit. The historic reasons for their 
separation have practically disappeared, and new and 
stronger reasons for union have arisen. In statement 
of faith, in form of worship, in organization for work 
and in standards of life, these two branches of Protes- 
tantism differ now in no essential respects. They can 
accordingly begin at once to co-operate in the heartiest 
way. If the prayer of our Lord is ever to be fulfilled 
the beginning will be made by the mutual approach of 
denominations between which there is no longer any 
reason for separation. 

In the judgment of the Commissions the time 
has arrived for the Congregational and Universalist 
Churches to seek the closest practicable fellowship. 
Their activities are proceeding already along lines 
closely parallel. They can do many things together to 
advantage which they are now doing separately. Each 
church will be quickened through this free fellowship. 

We therefore recommend: 


First: That the ministers and representatives of each 
denomination be invited to sit as corresponding 
members in the local, state and national associa- 
tions of the other denomination and te partici- 
pate in their deliberations. 

Sec-nd: That the agencies of each denomination in 
the realms of religious education, soeial service, 
evangelism, rural church development and similar 
problems, be urged to arrange for joint programs 
for promotion as far as practicable. 

Third: That in each community where churches of both 
denominations are found they be urged to study 
what they can do together with mutual profit by 
way of union services, the interchange of pulpits 
and the promotion of common enterprises. 

Fourth: That there be a mutual interchange of repre- 
sentative speakers at national, state and local 
gatherings. 

Fifth: That the denominational journals be urged to 
make the largest practicable interchange of edi- 
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torials and of printed matter of common interest, 
in order that each constituency may be kept fully 
informed regarding the other and of the progress 
made in the direction of a closer fellowship. 

Sixth: That, in order to secure more thoroughly co- 
ordinated movements, no actual steps toward the 
organic union of local Congregational and Uni- 
versalist churches be made without consulting 
their respective Commissions. 

Seventh: Wherever the provlem of an adequate church 
constituency presses for solution, and in any com- 
munity where denominational divisions work for 
wasteiulness, those responsible are urged to co- 
operate in organizing for more effective service. 


We believe that from these and similar joint 
undertakings increased effectiveness in common tasks 
and even more will result. Comradeship in a common 
faith and loyalty will be its finest and most prophetic 
grace. That quickened sense of comradeship will 
fashion its own ecclesiastical instrumentalities. None 
of us can yet foresee clearly what sort of organized 
fellowship will arise to give form and coherence to the 
spiritual unity that Christians of the open mind gladly 
confess. We are now convinced that it will be some- 
thing larger and more inclusive than anything that 
now exists. What we do see, with a profound feeling 


GEORGE F. FORTIER 


of gratitude and responsibility, is that, in the provi- 
dence of God, these communions which we represent 
have been led by their respective historic traditions 
and spiritual development to a common faith in the 
Christian way of life as their supreme concern. They 
would travel it not only as friends but as allies, with a 
spirit as inclusive as the mind of the Master. 

In such a larger fellowship Congregationalists 
and Universalists alike, both as churches and indi- 


viduals, may find fresh incentive to service and sacri- 
fice. The Kingdom of God requires the uttermost 
loyalty and devotion of both and the mutual recogni- 
tion of what each may contribute to the common 
endeavor. The stirring challenge to forward-looking 
Christians of whatever name to-day is to make their 
churches vitalizing centers of the Christianity that is 
in Christ, and so to promote the broader fellowship 
through which alone the mighty task of winning the 
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world by the Master shall be accomplished. To that 
we commit ourselves. The event is .n the hands of 
God. 


All the members of the Commission on Inter- 
church Relations of the National Council of the Con- 
gregational Church have signed the report, as follows: 


Rey. Frank K. Sanders, D. D., Chairman, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Rev. Charles E. Burton, D. D., Secretary, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Rey. Fritz W. Bladwin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Roy B. Guild, D. D., New Bedford, Mass. 

Rev. Horace F. Holton, D. D., Brockton, Mass. 

Prof. Eliza H. Kendrick, Wellesley, Mass. 

Prof. Edwin K. Mitchell, D. D., Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Lucius O. Baird, D. D., Seattle, Wash. 

Rey. Dan F. Bradley, D. D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rey. Charles F. Carter, D. D., Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. William Knowles Cooper, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. R. O. Hisele, D. D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

President Silas Evans, LL.D., Ripon, Wis. 

Mr. Robert E. Lewis, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. A. J. Lyman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. J. E. Moorland, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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President Warren J. Moulton, D. D., Bangor, Me. 
Rev. John W. Rahill, D. D., Chicago, Il. 

Rev. Wilfred A. Rowell, D. D., Hinsdale, Iil. 
Rev. George L. Smith, D. D., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. W. H. Thrall, Canton, S. D. 

Rey. Morris H. Turk, D. D., Portland, Me. 
Mrs. J. W. Wilson, Appleton, Wis. 


The following members of the Commission on 
Comity and Church Unity of the Universalist General 


+= A. INGHAM BICKNELL 


Convention have authorized their names to be signed 
to the report: 

Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Chairman, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, Secretary, 176 Newbury St., 
,oston, Mass. 

Rev. James F. Albion, D. D., Brunswick, Me. 

Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 

President John A. Cousens, LL. D., Tufts College, 
Mass. 

Rey. George F. Fortier, Morrisville, Vt. 

Rev. Carl F. Henry, D. D., Pasadena, Calif. 

Hon. Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 

Rey. John Smith Lowe, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Harold Marshall, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. T. R. Miller, Brewton, Ala. 

Rey. B. C. Ruggles, Oakland, Calif. 

Prof. H. E. Simmons, Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. Stanley D. Tilney, Chicago, III. 

Rey. George D. Walker, D. D., Carthage, N. Y. 


This joint statement is issued with the announce- 
ment that it has the approval of two other general 
bodies to which it has been submitted—the Executive 
Committee of the National Council of the Congrega- 


tional Church and the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. 

Tt will not, however, become an official pronounce- 
ment of either denomination as a whole uni it is 
passed upon by the National Council of the Congre- 
gational Church, which meets at Omaha, Nebraska, in 
May, and by the Universalist General Convention, 
which meets at Hartford, Conn., in October. It is put 
out now for the information of all Congregationalists 
and Universalisis. 

Meetings of the Commissions 

In reaching the agreement formulated m the 
“Joint Statement,” meetings have been held of each 
Commission and of each Executive Committee of the 
two Commissions separately and of the two Executive 
Committees together. There have been also informal 
conferences, correspondence and votes by mail, to 
enable men scattered all over the country to register 
their convictions. 

While these conferences have been held of neces- 
sity in executive session, it can besaid on high authority 
that the two Commissions have not had trouble reach- 
ing an agreement among themselves or in joint confer- 
ence. Much of the action has been unanimous. All 
the members met in the most friendly co-operative 
spirit imaginable. 


JOHN A. COUSENS 


Two or three incidents quoted most frequently by 
Universalists attending the meetings are these: 

The statement of a Congregational leader in 
which occurred these sentences: “Our meeting to-day 
is a public acknowledgment that we are allies, with a 
common obligation to do the things together better 
that we are trying to do separately.” “There should 
be no lessening of local responsibilities, but an increase. 
There must be a common purpose leading to constant 
advance.” 
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Another Congregationalist has been repeatedly 
quoted as bringing out the fact that as Christians we 
have lost enormously by our attitude toward differ- 
ences, that we have turned from them or opposed them 
or merely tolerated them, when often we would find 
them full of enrichment if we would study them. 


How the ‘‘Congregationalist’’ Looks at It 


Through the courtesy of the editor of the Con- 
gregationalist, Dr. William E. Gilroy, we are able to 
publish herewith his leading editorial of this week, 
which is called “Progress Toward a Practicable Union.”’ 


“Church union never seems so desirable as when 
one ‘sits in’ with Christian friends of some other out- 
ward name and organization, and discovers, as the 
spiritual depths are plumbed, how slight are the real 
differences in temper and outlook, experience and pur- 
pose. At such times, one re-experiences what Peter 
must have felt when, witnessing the power of God’s 
grace among the Gentiles, he enquired, ‘Can any man 
forbid water that these should not be baptized which 
have received the Holy Ghost as well as we?’ Under 
the same emotion and outlook, the barriers that keep 
apart men of similar faith and purpose seem positively 
sinful, and the most important task of all seems to be 


JAMES F, ALBION 


to demolish them so that Christians of common aim 
and purpose may get together in effective fellowship. 

“We have all, at times, experienced this emotion, 
only to find, on getting down to actual negotiations, 
that these barriers are more powerful and persistent 
than they seemed; that regard for creed, theology and 
tradition, in their formal aspects, counted for more 
than had appeared, and that individuals and local 
churches were bound by authority, organization and 
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system, affecting property rights and similar material 
and practical considerations, in such a way as almost 
completely to nullify these free impulses toward united 
fellowship. Such inter-denominational fellowship as 
exists to-day is, unfortunately, all too subject to 
these very definite limitations and handicaps. 
“Between Universalists and Congregationalists 
no such artificial barriers exist; and it is this fact that 
gives particular value to the remarkable statement 


HAROLD MARSHALL 


from the Commissions on Interchurch Relations of 
these respective bodies, published in this issue. This 
document marks great progress toward a union that 
seems practicable and feasible just because there is 
nothing to prevent the Christians of these two groups, 
either locally or nationally, from getting together in 
the fullest fellowship. 

“The Universalists share with us a free congrega- 
tional life. Their polity is the same. Their churches, 
like ours, do not depend for their local action upon any 
higher authority. They are completely free, as we 
are ourselves, to follow, without any consideration of 
external authority or of denominational control over 
property, the free guidance of the Spirit of Christ. 

“Can one doubt the free guidance of the Spirit of 
Christ in this matter? Certainly, it would be im- 
possible for any one who had shared with us in recent 
years the intimacy of Christian love and fellowship 
that has linked our editorial office with that of the 
Christian Leader, the organ of the Universalist body, 
and that has been manifest as the leaders of these two 
groups of Congregational Christians have come to- 
gether in occasional converse concerning the things of 
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God and the deep purposes of the Christian Church. 

“Tf there are matters that distinguish Universalist 
Congregationalists from the Congregationalists who 
now have fellowship under the Congregational Na- 
tional Council, they are largely theoretical or obsolete. 
In the close contacts of several years with Universalist 
leaders we have detected hardly any practical differ- 
ence of fundamental religious views and purposes. 
Certainly, even regarding minor matters, there is no 


JOHN S. LOWE 


divergence of view one whit greater than that between 
Christians in local Congregational churches and in our 
fellowship at large. 

“Tt is the possibility, in this instance, of fulfilling 
of these holy purposes of union which Christians of 
diverse labels feel when they meet in the name and in 
the spirit of Christ that makes the goal of these negotia- 
tions with Universalists so alluring. We have longed 
for some such action as these two Commissions have 
now taken, and it is our strong hope that the Congre- 
gational National Council and the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention will confirm the action of their re- 
spective Commissions and carry on this movement of 
unity to its accomplished end. 

“The valuable thing about this whole movement 
has been its spontaneity and its freedom. There has 
been about it nothing mechanical or forced. Even 
editorially, though strong convictions have been born 
out of our contacts with Universalist Christians, we 
have hesitated to carry on anything in the nature of 
propaganda because we have felt that any effective 
union must arise largely from the impulses of mutual 
acquaintance, and the dis ery of common spirit and 
purpose, and not from some extraneous urging. The 
plans for the further development and extending of 
such mutual acquaintance, and drawing together, 


are admirably conceived in this spirit in the joint 
statement of the Commissions. Some of the things 
recommended have already been done. There has 
been already, for instance, between our office and that 
of the Christian Leader, the most magnanimous ex- 
change of editorial and contributed matter, where it 
seemed of particular value to the general Christian 
constituency. : 

“Tf any small part of the joy and blessing that 
have come to the Editors out of this rich friendship and 
co-operation could come to Congregationalists and 
Universalists in all their contacts throughout the land, 
there is not a single voice that, understanding the 
reality of this experience, would not be uplifted to God 
for the glorious attainment of the end toward which it 
seems we have now journeyed a long way.” 


Our Universalist Representatives 


There are sixteen members on the Commission of 
Comity and Unity of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins, for twenty-two 
years minister of the First Universalist Church at 


ROBERT W. HILL 


Lynn, Mass., and now pastor of the National Uni- 
versalist Memorial Church in Washington, D. C., is 
chairman of the Commission. 

The Rev. Roger F. Etz, who is General Secretary 
of the Universalist denomination, is also secretary of 
this Commission. Mr. Etz is a graduate of Tufts 
College and of Tufts Divinity School, after which he 
took post-graduate work at Hartford Divinity School. 
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Dr. James F. Albion of Brunswick, Maine, has 
occupied several important Universalist pulpits, his 
longest service being rendered in Portland, Maine. 
Recently he took a smaller pastorate in a college town 
where he has rendered fine service and has been most 
happy. 

Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell is a member of the firm 
of Ammidon, Bicknell & Ryan, lawyers, of 6 Beacon 
St., Boston. Mr. Bicknell is treasurer of the Uni- 


w 
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versalist Publishing House, treasurer of the Universal- 
ist General Convention, and active in other denomi- 
national projects. He is the son of one of the most 
prominent Universalist ministers of a generation ago, 
Dr. George W. Bicknell of Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. John A. Cousens is widely known as president 
of Tufts College and “‘the creator of the new Tufts.” 
Under his wise leadership the college has gained re- 
markably in endowment, in buildings, in students, and 
in effectual work done. 

The Rey. George F. Fortier, Morrisville, Vt., is 
one of the most competent of Universalist State Super- 
intendents. He is a graduate of Tufts College, and the 
greater part of his ministry has been spent in the 
home missionary field and in supervisory work. His 
home is at Morrisville, Vt. 

Judge Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, is a 
member of the firm of Galer & Galer, lawyers. He is 
a graduate of the State University of Iowa and holds 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws from Lombard 
College. For five years Judge Galer was president of 
the Southern Iowa Normal School and for two years 
principal of the lowa City Academy. He isa member 
of the boards of many public institutions and has 
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served on the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention for eight years, acting as Prasi- 
dent of the Convention for two terms. He is the 
author of “A Layman’s Religion,” published in 1921, 
and “‘Old Testament Law,” published in 1922. With 
his wife, the Rev. Laura B. Galer, he is editor of the 
Universalist Sunday School Helper. 

Dr. Carl F: Henry of Pasadena, Calif., is one of 
the successful working pastors of the denomination, 
having built the Throop Memorial Church of Pasacena, 
the most beautiful Universalist church on the Pecifie 
Coast. és 

Hon. Robert W. Hill of Salem, Mass., is a member 
of the firm of Hill, Fitz & Howie, lawyers. He began 
his service of the church as secretary of the National 
Young People’s Christian Union, and is now chairman 
of the National Laymen’s Committee and a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe is a graduate of St. Law- 
rence University and has been General Superintendent 
of the Universalist General Convention for the past. 
eight years. 

Dr. Haro!ld Marshall, after several successful 
pastorates, became manager of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. He is a member of many boards and 
public welfare associations. 

Mrs. T. R. Miller of Brewton, Ala., is one of the 
most active laywomen of the church, widely known 
for her genuine Southern hospitality and the good 
sense which she brings to bear on religious problems. 

The Rev. B. C. Ruggles, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church of Oakland, Calif., is one of the inter- 
preters of New Thought in the Universalist denomi- 
nation and is the editor of a monthly called the Har- 
monzer. Heisa frequent contributor to New Thought 
magazines and sought for in different parts of the 
country as a lecturer upon this subject. 

Prof. H. E. Simmons of Akron, Ohio, holds the 
chair of Chemistry in the Municipal University of 
Akron, is president of the Ohio State Convention and 
chairman for Ohio of the National Laymen’s Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Stanley D. Tilney of Chicago, IIl., is a busi- 
ness man who now is giving much of his time to the 
church as president of the Illinois State Convention 
and as State Superintendent. He is also chairman for 
Illinois of the National Laymen’s Committee. 

Dr. G. Delbert Walker is State Superintendent for 
New York, and has been remarkably successful in that 
position. He has put into operation the first state 
convention pension system for ministers which has 
been organized, greatly increased the permanent funds 
of the State Convention, and proved himself to be 
another highly efficient superintendent. 

* * * 


Trere’s part of the sun in an apple, 
There s part of the moon in a rose; 
‘Lhere’s part of the flaming Pleiades 
In every leaf that grows. 
Out of tie vast comes nearness, 
For the Gol whose love we sing 
Lends a little of His heaven 
To every living thing. 
Augustus Wright Bornberger. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


VII. 


Our Eighth Floor Front 


Johannes 


tower up close to the roof of the Psi U build- 
A ing at old Union. It commanded a view out 

es}} over Schenectady, a much smaller city then 
than it is to-day, and through the natural gateway 
which the Mohawk River cuts, up the Mohawk Valley 
for a long distance. That put deep in me the love of 
tower rooms. One summer in London we had a similar 
room. The hotel was a modest, inexpensive one up 
near the British Museum, but we had the top floor 
tower room with eight windows, and could look up and 
down the Thames for miles. That room too is a happy 
memory. 

But for years I have been wanting to live regularly 
in a tower room. My state of mind has been that of 
old skippers used to far views who, when they retire 
to places like Searsport or Bath, Maine, build large 
houses with quarterdecks on the roof or towers where 
they can mount a telescope and command the harbor. 
When our friend A. I. B. sent us to A— P— M— to find 
a home I was struck at once with the number of tower 
rooms. The large apartment hotel, built in the Tudor 
style of architecture, rises in three units connected by 
three lower stories under the lawns. Each unit is 
built in the form of a cross, and there are two towers 
on each arm of the cross: We were particular people 
and had to have a top floor tower room facing the 
rising sun. We might have to store much of our furni- 
ture, as the apartments were small, but we would 
acquire the view desired. Luckily the lady who had 
rented the place we wanted a year before we came was 
moving to a large apartment, so it was released in 
time for us to move in on October first. For four 
months we have had our eighth-floor front—through 
the autumn and winter months—and each month we 
have grown more attached to it. 

Not because it is our eighth-floor front, or because 
it is situated at Longwood, or because it commands a 
view of a good half of Greater Boston, do we take the 
time of our readers to tell about it, but because it 
illustrates the number of interesting things there are to 
see on any spot of this globe if one will but stand still 
and look about him. For that matter, one need not 
take an elevator and travel to our eighth-floor front 
to see these things I like. There are a dozen points on 
hills or roofs or towers to which I could take one and 
give him the same view, or even better ones, of the 
same region. The advantages of living with a great 
view, however, are many. One gets it by day and by 
night, under all kinds of conditions of light and 
shadow, at hours when it is not convenient to climb a 
hill, at odd moments when one has nothing else to do, 
or is not in the mood to tackle waiting jobs. Those 
are just the moments when one needs a view the most. 

In our tower room there are seven windows, look- 
ing out to the northeast, east, southeast, and south. 
By a compass line one might claim a bit of the south- 
west too, but we will heroically understate, as recently 
advised by a subscriber to do. We can see the North 
Star by standing up close to the window and looking 


B ACK in college days I had a round room in a 


far around to the left and a little beyond it. At the 
other end of our semi-circle we can see in the south 
Big Blue Hill with its weather bureau tower, and a 
bit’ of the Arnold Arboretum a little farther to the 
right. Between these extreme points from north to 
south, we look out over Cambridge, Somerville, 
Chelsea, Charlestown, old Boston, South Boston, 
Dorchester, Roxbury, Milton, and we know not how 
many places on beyond these, for on clear days with 
our glasses we see town after town we have not identi- 
fied. The Bunker Hill Monument, a patch of the 
harbor, Dorchester Heights, where Washington once 
dragged his cannon to force the British out of Boston, 
and the Big Blue Hill with its memories of beacon 
fires in the old days, and lines of railway tracks, make 
the greatest appeal to the imagination. 

If some refined reader cries out against putting 
“ugly railroad tracks” in a list with Bunker Hill 
Monument, let me explain that I do not see the tracks, 
except the tracks of the Highland Circuit, a subur- 
ban line almost at our feet—wildly exciting too for 
little boys who like to watch the cars. A train goes 
each way every hour and sometimes oftener. But 
the other tracks for us are marked simply by long 
lines of smoke or vapor as the fast trains pass and 
repass. Over Roxbury we see the smoke which may 
mean the Colonial or Federal for Washington, the 
Merchants’ Limited for New York, or a Dedham local. 
And I beg of you not to turn up your noses at the 
Dedham local. It is full of sentiment. Don’t ask the 
starter in the Back Bay tunnel if this is true, for you 
may land in an ambulance if you try it. Go out on 
the local yourself some time. Over a part of Brookline 
and Back Bay, Boston, we can see the smoke which 
may mean the Twentieth Century Limited for Chi- 
cago, or the Southwestern Limited for St. Louis, or 
maybe a Framingham local. I won’t be too extreme 
in claiming romance and poetry for the Framingham 
local. I merely ask you what if Charles Dickens had 
been a regular commuter! Out of less than the Fram- 
ingham local he made chapters that seem destined to 
live in literature. Then too on the clear frosty morn- 
ings when the smoke and vapor of the locomotive 
stretch out in a long billowy line which hangs in the 
air for miles, we can see the early trains on the Fitch- 


‘burg Division of the Boston & Maine headed for the 


Hoosac Tunnel and Troy. 

What we look over the most frequently, however, 
is Boston—the Boston of the offices, the stores, the 
great hotels, the historic churches and public buildings. 
Always we point out to our guests the golden dome 
of the State House, the tower of the Custom House and 
the dome of the Christian Science Mother Church. 
The Custom House tower is said to be the most char- 
acteristic thing in the skyline of Boston, but from our 
position and elevation it is the dome of this Christian 
Science Church which is the most dominating. It is 
much more impressive than.when seen near by. It 
even approaches “in: impressiveness St.. Peter’s at 
Rome or the Capitol in Washington, seen from some 
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commanding height outside those cities. And at night, 
amid the flashing signs announcing razors, automo- 
biles, tires, hotels, and world-famous grocers, this 
dome rises, bathed in soft light coming from unseen 
' sources, a symbol of that light in darkness which 
religion must always be if it is to have any hold on the 
human heart. 

Another church plainly seen in the daytime is our 
Universalist church at Boylston and Ipswich Streets 
—the Church of the Redemption—its pure Gothic 
_ tower outlined against greater buildings farther in, 
but not dwarfed by them. Closer still to the east is 
the Church of the Redemptionist Fathers in Roxbury, 
or the Mission Church, whose twin spires by day and 
illuminated crosses at night seem to be watching over 
us, and whose clock helps us regulate our own. 

Of all the lights at night our guests are most inter- 
ested in the aerial beacon, flashing like a lighthouse, 
telling the pilots of the air mail coming in from the 
West that they have reached the Coast and just be- 
yond are stretches of wild tossing Atlantic Ocean into 
which with their kind of plane it would be almost sure 
death to come down. 

We are fascinated not only by these lights which 
we have identified, but by others at which we wonder 
and speculate. Off toward the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment there are flashes like those made by electric 
cars with an overhead trolley running along a wire. 
On clear nights whole groups of lights come out dis- 
tinetly which ordinarily are entirely out of sight. And 
in the early morning when all the street lamps go out 
a powerful light far off over Cambridge shines on until 
the rising sun dims it. 

All these things hint at the marvelous intricacy 
and complexity of life in a metropolitan area like 
Boston. How much there is for one to see! How 
much there is about which one never finds out! 

A view of any community is a parable of life. 
Upon how many different aims, interests, ambitions, 
into how many different kinds of homes, does the sun 
shine by day and the moon and stars by night. How 
many different scenes are being enacted around these 
lights shining out from these ten thousand or hundred 
thousand buildings. In one the priest is kneeling by 
the bedside of the dying, and in the next one the thief 
is making plans for a bold robbery before dawn. 

The near views, the ones we live with day by day, 
are the ones which become the dearest to us. The far 
views for the moments of exaltation—the near views 
for the levels on which we ordinarily have to move! 
What man is there with life so poor and stricken who 
can not call up at these words a part of a street or yard 
or garden or meadow, or even some chimney pots, 
which will live forever in his memory from long asso- 
ciation? Even now, away from it much of the time 
since college days, there is a street which flashes before 
my mind_as clearly as the landscape I look out upon 
as I pen these words, and passing up and down that 
street are dear familiar figures, some of which have 
been in their graves for forty years. , 

From an eighth-story front in a commanding 
location, even a near view gets something of the spa- 
ciousness and grandeur of a far view, and one has to 
depend for intimacy on getting down to it or on con- 
centrating upon a part of it. 


That which is the real glory of our near view is 
our situation by the Fenway, on the bank of a little 
stream called Muddy River. It is not a name we like, 
but we have to put up with it. Contributing so much 
of beauty as it does, it seems to us as if it were entitled 
to a far better name. But it moves sluggishly and has 
to carry some of the silt of Brookline and Jamaica 
down to the Charles to be handed on to the matchless 
old filter at the coast, and Muddy River therefore it 
has to be. 

The Muddy River rises about a mile south of us 
inJamaica Pond. It twists and turns through Jamaica, 
Roxbury and Brookline, receiving the water of many 
springs and also in Brookline Village the waters of 
two creeks long since covered over by an advancing 
city. Just below our hotel it makes a big bend to the 
east and widens out to pay its respects to Simmons 
College, Fenway Court, and the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Then, swinging back to the north and west, it empties 
into the Charles above Harvard Bridge. We have 
this stream and its wooded banks in our near view. 
At sunrise it sends up to us all shades of purple and 
gold. At night it reflects moonlight, street lights, 
motor lights. It gives us two islands and two beauti- 
fully built bridges near by to think about, and wild 
life so abundant that it is worth a story by itself. Our 
part of the Muddy River seldom freezes over, and if 
it does the ice soon disappears, but just below us the 
ice stays all winter. 

There are of course motor roads along the Fenway 
—the Riverway to Providence across the stream from 
us, and on our side Chapel Street, carrying the traffic 
coming out Beacon Street or goingin that way. Among 
our most characteristic sights in the short days of 
winter are endless lines of motor headlights—as many 
going in as coming out from Boston. What are they, 
what cargo on board, whither bound, what is awaiting 
them at the other end? They are a part of that fasci- 
nating mystery of a modern city which in one form or 
another renews its spell over us day after day. 

~ Our Muddy River just opposite our east windows 
has cut its way through the first of the hills one meets 
coming out from Boston. So the river banks opposite 
us are higher and the land rises to what we know as 
Parker Hill. There is a stack on Parker Hill which 
would be ugly if we did not realize that it is the stack 
of a hospital. And there are other stacks we are trying 
to get used to off Roxbury way, and even along Hunt- 
ington Avenue, which we do not like so well when they 
rise straight up into a flaming sunrise such as we had 
to-day. Some of these stacks belong to the healing 
armies many of which are bivouacked in our near 
view. Just below us on Longwood Avenue we see the 
buildings of the Harvard Medical School and the 
many hospitals it has attracted to itself—the Lying 
In, the Peter Bent Brigham, the Children’s, and 
several others. And on the very edge of the Fenway, 
so close that we see the nurses coming and going, there 
are the Deaconess Hospital and the Palmer Memorial 
for Cancer. There is a deal of good work going on 
close by, making us glad that we belong to a race 
which has willed to carry the burden of the helpless 
and unfit, and gone even far enough to resolve that 
the things which are causing so much of human misery 
must be discovered and overcome. The roofs of our 
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own Tufts Medical also in the landscape, but a little 
farther off, make us glad and proud of what has come 
out of the seed a few Universalists sowed here fifty or 
sixty years ago. 

Closest of all is “our mystery’’—if we would only 
make it a mystery. To some of the Irish servants it is 
a great mystery. “People have sold their estates to 
get away from it.” ‘Queer spookish things happen 
there.” “Oftentimes at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning 
something rings the bell.”” The mystery simmers 
down to a stone church with a fine square tower, set 
in a large churchyard with grass and trees which 
backs up so close to A— P— M— that I could easily 
toss a roll into the yard for the starlings whistling on 
the tower. The Sears family built this church—and 
the Sears estate keeps it up. In it are tombs of 
various Searses and Amorys of a by-gone day. It is 
held by trustees under such terms that it would be 
available for almost any denomination wanting to 
use it. While the Brookline Unitarian church was 
being built that society used it for some months. 
Every Saturday it is opened, aired and cleaned, and 
the lawn cared for. The mystery of the bells may 
be explained by the fact that the tower is connected 
with the Brookline fire alarm system and by the further 


fact that fires have been known to bréak out in Brook- 
line at 2 and 3 a. m. We would not blame any of these 
Searses and Amorys if they did get up and walk about 
in the quiet of the night, but we are reasonably sure 
that they never do, for we have watched at all hours. 
On some of the nights we have had since we moved 
up into our eighth-floor front we have been tempted 
to watch all night. The lesser light which rules the 
night comes up just as it did when those who lie so 


quiet under the church and beneath the lawn were. 


young and rejoiced in it. Its beams fall on the tower, 
and then the church, and then the lawn down below 
—an invitation to any ghost with a love of beauty to 
walk. There may be fairer scenes which these eyes 
so long closed here now look upon. On a moonlight 
night, or a little later when the sun comes up again 
on the eastern sky line, it is hard to conceive them. 
At least it is our deliberate opinion that the hills and 
valleys, the little Muddy Rivers and the Fenways, 
moonrises and sunrises, the eighth-floor fronts and the 
fourth-floor backs of heaven, are not so much better 
that they will make our memories of earth seem cheap 
in comparison—or the angels so much better company 
that we will ever cease to long for the comrades. we 
have learned to trust here below. 


Appreciation” 
Harvey J. Moore 


Scripture reading, Matthew 13 : 44-48, 52, 53. 


Ss OW to be happy through this New Year and 

%| all the years of our lives is the question we 

M| are considering in our Morning Watch this 
M24) week. We are thinking each morning of one 
specific requirement of happiness. The third require- 
ment, of which we shall speak this morning, is ““Appre- 
ciation.” 

According to our custom we shall try to put 
into a single sentence the central thought of our mes- 
sage: If we are to be happy through life we must be 
able to estimate with some degree of accuracy the 
value of the things that come within the range of our 
experience. 

Whatever else Jesus intended to teach in the 
parables of the pearl merchant and of the fisherman, 
one truth that emerges crystal clear is this: The King- 
dom of Heaven is to be composed of people who know 
what they want and who are able to recognize it when 
they see it. The merchant, seeking goodly pearls, 
needed no one to tell him when he had found the pearl 
of great price. He was so sure of his own judgment in 
the matter that he was willing to venture everything 
he had upon it. And those fishermen had been in the 
business long enough to know the difference between 
good fish and bad ones, and they had common sense 
enough to gather the good into vessels and throw the 
bad away. 

We live in a world in which the good and the bad 
are thrown indiscriminately together. The cheap and 
the counterfeit are found immediately alongside of the 
costly and the real. Turn where you will, you will 


*Fourth in the series of radio talks broadcast by the Boston 
Y. M. C. A. in the week beginning Jan. 3. 


find it so. Go into the bookstore and buy sixty books, 
and what do you get? Fifty-seven varieties of trash 
and three valuable volumes. In a hundred visits to 
the theater there may be one play worth seeing. Let 
the orchestras play continuously, as they do in these 
days, and at rare intervals you may hear the sound of 
music. 

And so it goes. 

Now the easiest way, I suppose, to get along in 
the midst of such confusion, such an intermingling 
of the good and the bad, is simply to take things as 
they come with no attempt to rate one thing above 
another. We can read everything that happens to fall 
into our hands, go into the theater or the moving 
picture house every time we can snatch an hour, tune 


in on the radio and listen to every orchestra that — 


blares forth during our waking hours. We can open 
all the doors of the senses and admit everything that 
chances along. This may be the easiest way, but does 
any one suppose that the people who do this sort of 
thing are genuinely happy? 

No, the easiest way is not the way that leads to 
happiness. There is no other satisfaction comparable 
to that of knowing and loving the best. There is far 
more real happiness in desiring and striving for the 
best, even though we may never be able to obtain it, 
than there ever can be in complacent acceptance of 
the worthless or the passably good just because it is 
cheap and easy to get. 

It is characteristic of our human nature that we 
easily come to love the things with which we are much 
associated. This accounts for the tenacity with which 
we cling to the old customs, the old traditions, the old 
familiar places. The development of a sense of appre- 
ciation is simply a matter of bringing ourselves into 
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constant association with the best. The merchant of 
the parable had dealt long in goodly pearls before he 
found the pearl of great price. 

Let us consider a concrete instance. You are 
walking along the street with your child, when sud- 
denly he spies a huge picture poster painted in flaming 
colors, advertising the circus. He is delighted beyond 
measure. He tells you it is the most beautiful thing 
he has ever seen. He wants to linger, and he protests 
vigorously when you try to drag him away. To you, 
the poster is hideous. Forgetting your own childhood, 
you can not understand why he has such barbaric 
taste. Now if you are a wise parent you will not re- 
proach the child because he admires the circus poster. 


Neither will you drag him to a picture gallery, stand 
him up before a work of art, and command him to 
look at it until he learns to like it. You will get a good 
but inexpensive print and give it to him for his very 
own to hang in his room., You will buy him a book of 
good pictures, beautifully colored, with a brief and 
simple interpretation accompanying each. You will 
leave time and association to do their work, and you 
can reasonably hope that some day you may find him 
in a picture gallery gazing with admiration upon a 
masterpiece. 

So we develop a sense of appreciation of the best, 
and so we increase our capacity for -happiness, some 
thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred fold. 


Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 
The hope of humanity lies in the widening, deep- 
ening influence of that blessed Life which was born 
nineteen hundred years ago in Bethlehem. The lesson 
which that life teaches us is that the only way to make 
the world better is for each man to do his best. 


Another Sabbath dawns for us, O God, and we 
join with the great body of Christian men and women 
everywhere in prayer and thanksgiving. We pray 
for the inpouring of Thy spirit that we may become 
wise and strong and able to help in smoothing out the 
difficulties that beset the lives of men and nations. 
We remember in our prayers those who are in “high 
places” and who feel the burden of responsibility 
resting heavily upon them. Amen. 


Monday 


We want the common school more generously 
supported and more intelligently directed, so that the 
power to read and think shall become the property 
of all, and so thatthe principles of morality, which 
must be based on religion, shall be taught to every 
American child. We want the door between the 
common school and the university wide open, so that 
the path which leads upward from the little red school- 
house to the highest temple of learning shall be free, 
and the path that leads downward from academic 
halls to the lowliest dwelling and workshop of instruc- 
tion shall be honorable. 


Heavenly Parent, we older members of the human 
family have developed many defective habits and 
wasted many opportunities. We look back upon our 
mistakes with regrets. But the children are un- 
spoiled. May we try to open the way to every little 
child to develop its powers and give it a fair chance 
to live a happy, clean and useful life. Amen. 


Tuesday 

How wonderful, how supreme, is the Bible as an 
utterance of life in literature! With what convincing 
eandor are the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, 
the deep perplexities and clear visions, of the heart of 
man under the divine process of education disclosed 
in its pages! What range! What history, biography, 
essays, epigrams, letters, poetry, fiction, drama— 


all are here. The thoughts breathe with inspiration, 
the figures live and move. And most of all, the central 
figure, Jesus Christ, long expected, suddenly revealed, 
seen but for a moment, imperishably remembered, 
trusted, and adored, stands out forever in the simple 
words of a few brief chapters, the clearest, most endur- 
ing, most potent personality in the world’s history. 


O Lord of Hosts, we thank Thee that Thou dost 
over and over again find ways to draw us to Thyself; 
that Thou didst give us that wonder-book—the 
Bible—to bring to us the inspiration of devout men 
who lived with Thee; that Thou didst send a living 
Presence to us to reveal to us the divine Spirit. May 
we use and revere the Book and love and follow the 
Life and so fulfil Thy purpose. Amen. 


Wednesday 
The ideal of a nation conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are born with 
equal rights, is to-day the most potent and prosperous 
ideal in all the world. All that this country needs is to 
be true to it, and she will lead mankind for many cen- 
turies to come. 


O God, bless our country. We revere the men 
who, striving against oppression, gave birth to a nation 
in which freedom and equality should prevail. May 
the high ideals our forefathers embodied in our con- 
stitution be preserved inviolate. May the children 
who shall be our citizens of to-morrow learn to respect 
and obey their country’s laws and to love its flag. 
Amen. 

Thursday 

The educated man isa new man. It is not merely 
that he knows more. It is not merely that he can do 
more. There is something in him which was not there 
when his education began. And this something gives 
him a new relation to the past, of which it is the fruit, 
and to the future, of which it is the promise. It is of 
the nature of an original force which draws its energy 
from a new contact with the world and with mankind, 
and which distributes its power throughout life in all 
its channels. This, it seems to me, is the real object 
and the right result of education; to create out of the 
raw stuff that is hidden in the boy a finer, stronger, 
broader, nobler type of man. 
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In these strenuous days of moral and military 
conflicts, O God, we have great need of men—strong 
men. If there is anything we can do in the way of 
religious or secular education to make the men of 
to-morrow better fitted to solve our troublesome prob- 
lems or to make cleaner communities and a safer 
national life, show us the way, O God, and we will 
walk therein. Amen. 


Friday 

Simplicity, in truth, depends but little on external 
things. It can live in broadcloth or homespun; it can 
eat white bread or black. It is not outward, but in- 
ward. A certain openness of mind to learn the daily 
lessons of the school of life; a certain willingness of 
heart to give and to receive that extra service, that 
gift beyond the strict measure of debt, whielt makes 
friendship possible; a certain clearness of spirit to 
perceive the best in things and people, to love it with- 
out fear and to cleave to it without mistrust; a peace- 
able sureness of affection and taste; a gentle straight- 
forwardness of, action; a kind sincerity of speech— 
these are the marks of a simple life. 

Dear Father in Heaven, we pray that we may seek 


our happiness in the simple life. May we appraise at 
their full value the beauties of nature, the enjoyment 
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of the great out-of-doors, something useful to do, 
friends to love and serve, a peaceful home, freedom of 
worship, memories of the past, hopes for the future, 
and an abiding trust in Thee. Amen. 


Saturday 


The church in the city is not to be conformed to 
the fashion of the surrounding world. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that men and women want from 
the city church what they can get and do get, any- 
where else in the city—glitter and bustle and display 
and rivalry and superficial entertainment. They 
want something very different; and that something is 
religion; and religion means inward purity and peace 
and joy, the sense of God’s nearness, the comfort of 
Christ’s love, the strength that comes from spiritual 


_food and fellowship. 


Almighty One, Thou dost understand our hearts. 
But we sometimes lack discernment and so do not 
know how to minister to the needs of men. May we 
remember that the primal need of humanity is faith 
in Thee. May we not fail to give real spiritual food 
to the hungry and real fellowship to the lonely and dis- 
heartened. Amen. 


The selections this week are from Dr. Henry van Dyke. 


The Labor Movement as a Career 


An Interview with Justine Waterman Wise 


Granville Hicks 


f=) hear so much about distinguished men’s 
4| undistinguished children that we are 
justified in marveling at Rabbi Wise’s 
ane son and daughter. The son, James, has 
biter an extraordinarily interesting little book, 
“The Future of Israel,’ and the daughter, Justine, 
has achieved some fame—I think they would call it 
notoriety in Passaic—for her services to the cause of 
labor. 

Miss Wise is now in her second year at Yale Law 
School, preparing herself to serve the labor movement 
more adequately and more intelligently. I inter- 
viewed her at her apartment, finding her, for I had 
never seen her before, a dark, vivacious, witty girl, 
who could talk flippantly about her work and who 
obviously refused to take herself too seriously, but 
who had found a great cause and was seriously de- 
voting herself to it. Naturally I asked her how she 
came to be interested in the labor movement. 

“T don’t know exactly myself,” she answered, 
trying to recall the early steps. “I became interested 
in economics at Bryn Mawr, and I also took an active 
part in the forming of a liberal club there. I got into 
the National Student Forum, and discovered that 
there were large groups of people in college who had 
liberal ideas. I saw that inevitably the liberal student, 
on leaving college, was swallowed up in some enter- 
prise. I saw that he had to give the best eight hours 
of his day to the service of the existing order, and that 
only the tag-ends of his time could go to the work in 
which he thought he was really interested. In time 
he lost his interest altogether or his mind became com- 


partmentalized. I wondered how people could fit 
themselves for direct, active work for the minority. 

“My interest in economics took me to Radcliffe, 
and while I was studying there I acquired an interest 
in workers’ education. When I finished at Radcliffe, 
a group of us decided that we would go into some 
community, get jobs, make a sort of community sur- 
vey, and come together to pool our experiences. We 
chose Passaic. That was in the autumn of 1924. 
There were five of us. I got my first job in the Passaic 
Cotton Mills, working from two to ten in the after- 
noon and evening. This factory was one of the few 
that had obeyed the law and given up the old night 
shift. It was supposed to be a great improvement. 

“Most of the women were married—I was the 
oldest unmarried woman in the department, and I 
was twenty-one. One day I was talking with an old 
woman who swept the rooms. She told me that she 
got up at five and got breakfast for her husband. 
Then she had to get several of her children—there 
were ten in all including one a year old—ready for 
school. Then she had to get lunch for the family 
and leave so as to reach the factory at two, return- 
ing home at about ten-thirty. She and her husband 
were never at home and awake at the same time 
except on Sunday. 

“In this factory there was no supper hour—only 
fifteen minutes allowed. There was no hot water or 
soap in the washrooms. And this was supposed to be 
a pretty good place to work. As I rode to and from 
work I was struck by the fact that not a word of 
English was spoken in the jitneys. In the factory the 
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employees spoke enough English to get by, but the 
minute they got out they turned to their native 
tongues, despite the fact that many of them have been 
here forty years and more. You see what that means? 
All the social life, what happiness there is, is associated 
with their own languages, and with English they 
associate the day’s work. 

“The town of Passaic is bifurcated by the rail- 
road tracks. On one side live the commuters, the 
men who hold white collar jobs, and the skilled work- 
men in the building trades. On the other side there 
are half a dozen foreign colonies, all separate. This 
is a great advantage to the employers, for in previous 
strikes the meetings have been held separately, and 
the various national groups have been played against 
each other. The Poles have been told the Italians 
were going back to work, and so on. There never has 
been any Americanization work except for a brief 
period during the war.” 

“How long did you stay on that job?” I asked. 

“About ten weeks,’ Miss Wise answered, and 
then went on to tell about her experiences with the 
Central Labor Bureau when she applied for a new job. 
Finally she got her job. ‘After one morning,” she 
continued, ‘Mr. Reinhold, the head of the personnel 
department, sent for me. He asked me a lot of ques- 
tions, and then told me they thought they could 
train me to be a forelady, and that I could work in 
several different departments for experience. He said 
he would pay me in advance and asked me to sign a 


receipt. I signed it Justine Waterman. Then he rose. 


in his wrath, told me he would have me arrested for 
taking money under false pretenses, and that the 
whole thing would be blazoned in the papers. He 
asked me why I didn’t come to him if I wanted in- 
formation, and I told him he was incapable of giving 
it to me. Finally he let me go. I went back to the 
Central Labor Bureau, and they nearly threw me out. 
I wanted to stay, for I had become interested in 
workers’ education, and I got a job in a little sweat 
shop.” 

“What about the strike?” I asked. 

“Oh, that’s history. The thing that interests me 
is that this so-called Bolshevistie strike has been the 
greatest Americanization job ever done in Passaic. 
Weisbord, realizing the danger of having the strikers 
separated into different national groups, had all 
speeches made in English. When I spoke early in the 
strike, the people were enthusiastic but didn’t under- 
stand much that I said. When I went back five months 
later, they followed all that I said. They have at- 
tended classes, and they have learned the language and 
the customs of America. It is a splendid job. 

“Of course you knew about the strike, how the 
owners decided to use force, how the police atrocities 
continued until newspaper men were attacked and 
retaliated by arousing sympathy for the strikers, 
how the judges held strike-leaders for exorbitant 
amounts of bail. And now the thing has lasted for 
eleven months. The American Federation of Labor 
is helping; and one mill”—this with much elation— 
“has taken its workers back.” 

“Do you intend to go ahead with your labor work?” 

“Eventually, yes, but I’ve got to get the back- 
grounds first. I’ve got to understand institutions as 
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they exist so that I’ll know where they can be used, 
where they can be changed, and where they must be 
fought. Studying law seems to be the best prepara- 
tion.” 

“Are many college students interested in the 
sort of thing you’re doing?” 

“Speaking at colleges, I’ve found a tremendous 
response and a vital interest. Powers Hapgood, of 
course, is doing the thing from A to Z. Lots of stu- 
dents are spending their summer vacations in in- 
dustry. I don’t know how much value that will have 
—it’s too early to say—but certainly large numbers of 
students have reached the place where they want to 
find out for themselves what industry is like. Cer- 
tainly there is a great field for service to and through 
the labor movement. The field has either been ig- 
nored or it has been approached sentimentally. Now 
it must be studied scientifically. If students are like 
myself, they’re bound to find that they’re unfitted 
to serve without special training, but with that train- 
ing they can do a good deal.” 

“Why did you happen to choose the labor move- 
ment instead of some other field, the peace movement 
for example?” 

“It’s hard to say. I just took to it. It seems 
to me that international liberalism is useless unless 
based on economic liberalism. International machin- 
ery, like the League, is certain to break down when it 
runs against economic facts. I am in favor of these 
peace organizations, and I like to see people working 
in them, but it seems to me that the labor problem is 
more fundamental.” 

“What do you think, for a last question, of the 
labor movement as a career for college men and 
women?” 

“It has perfectly tremendous possibilities. For 
instance, there’s workers’ education, just getting 
started in this country. Adult education provides a 
vast and thrilling opportunity for men and women 
who like teaching and who like people. Then there’s 
labor journalism and labor banking, as well as the 
regular trade union work. And there’s my own field, 
law, which one can regard as a means of working out. 
problems while making transitional stages less disas- 
trous. The person who is interested in social justice 
and asound economic system will find that almost every 
field in which he might be interested has new possi- 
bilities when examined with reference to the labor 
movement. And of course these jobs are still in the 
making and all very thrilling.” 

As I thanked Miss Wise and prepared to leave 
she said, “I don’t know whether I’ve given you what 
you want or not, but do get in all you can about 
Passaic.” 

* * * 
PUTTING WINGS ON A MAN 

‘And at her request you gave up drinking?” 

ONC 

“And you stopped smoking for the same reason?” 

eudid.: 

“And it was for her that you gave up dancing, card parties, 
and billiards?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then why didn’t you marry her?” 

“Well, after all this reforming I realized I could do better.’’— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 
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Ohio Ministers’ Retreat 
Stanley C. Stall 


Monday evening, Jan. 10, the Universalist ministers of Ohio 
together with the State Superintendent of Churches, gathered 
for the opening session of the second meeting of the Ohio Minis- 
ters’ Retreat, or ‘The Ohio Fraters’ Meeting.” 

The meeting was held at the same place as the last one, the 
‘Cedar Springs Hotel, two miles from New Paris, Ohio. The 
hotel had been chartered for our exclusive use, and for a few days 
fifteen men fellowshiped and lived together as one large family. 

In order to give our readers just a glimpse of the real and 
vital function of this institution, we quote from three of our 
“Mutual Understandings” which are the basis of the institution; 
there are no “rules” and no constitution. 


“The end ained at is an intimate fellowship of love, 
in quiet, where we just open up our innermost souls to 
one another for spiritual quickening.” 

“Discussion is never a forum discussion with the ele- 
ment of debate introduced. We do not object, we do 
not criticize, we do not debate disputable points. By 
common consent we make the discussion period a giv- 
ing of deep, personal, soul testimony.” 

“We do not come together to talk over church pro- 
grams and campaigns of church work. We do come to- 
gether to create the spirit that will invent its own cam- 
paign or program and make it go.” 


The large open fireplace which played such an important 
part in last year’s meeting greeted us with its old-time radiant 
glow so indicative of warmth and friendship. The 1925 meeting 
was such a great success in every way that practically all of us 
who were present at that time approached this year’s meeting 
with more or less of wonder in our minds as to whether there 
could be another meeting as good as that. The following days 
together certainly cleared our minds of any doubt on the question. 

The Rev. W. G. Price served efficiently as ‘Prior’ and the 
Rev. Elmer M. Druley again faithfully performed the duties of 
“Seribe.”’ 

Monday evening we all ate dinner together. At 7.30 there 
was a short devotional period in charge of the Rev. Ira W. Mc- 
Laughlin. After this the evening was given over to rest, relaxa- 
tion, the singing of familiar songs and an old-time spelling game. 
This latter took the form of the man at the head of the line be- 
ginning a word by pronouncing its first letter, his immediate 
neighbor adding a letter, and so on down the line. The purpose 
of the game was to avoid adding a letter that would end any 
word, and the man‘so unfortunate as to do so was obliged to 
journey to the foot of the class and all moved up a place. There 
was a keen rivalry for the front seat and a sense of disgrace when 
we traveled in the opposite direction. Old-time familiar tunes 
were sung enthusiastically with the Rev. Thomas M. Murray as 
leader. Midnight found a group of us still before the open fire. 

There were six men present who were not with us last year, 
but they soon became thoroughly acquainted with the other men 
and entered whole-heartedly into the spirit of the occasion. 

Tuesday at 10 o’clock we gathered for our first discussion 
period on the topic, ‘‘Deep Breathing: Its Significance and 
Value.’ The Rev. Harry M. Wright was leader, presenting the 
serious need of the kind of preaching that will sink deep into the 
souls of men, grip them with a consecrated determination and 
send them forth as real workers for Christ. All took part in the 
discussion. 

During the morning a telegram of affectionate greeting and 
sincere good wishes was received from our General Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Lowe, who had been called suddenly to Florida. 

We continued this year the plan of having one of our number 
read during three of the meals. The reader sat at the head of the 
long table and read while the remainder ate. No word was 
spoken by any one during the reading, and the effect was quite 


impressive. This year the Rev. Lewis R. Lowry was the reader 


and Tuesday at noon he read from ‘‘The Autobiography of Judas 


Iscariot,” by William Stidger. 

At 4 p.m. on Tuesday the Rev. Rufus H. Dix led the dis- 
cussion on “‘The Spirit of Worship.’”’ Mr. Dix showed us the 
great value of inculcating the true spirit of worship in the minds 
of church people, and that the success or failure of any service 
of worship depends to a very large extent upon the frame of mind 
in which we approach that period. Every man added his contri- 


bution of thought on the subject. 


That evening, after a bountiful dinner, we gathered around 
the fireplace for another songfest and spelling game such as we 
had enjoyed on Monday evening. The Rev. Thomas Murray 
and the Rev. Robert Tipton led the singing. The spelling 
game was even more interesting than on Monday, and it was far 
into “the wee small hours of the morning” when the last man 
consented to leave his seat by the fireside for his bed. (That 
man was the State Superintendent!) 

Wednesday at breakfast Mr. Lowry read from ‘‘The Man I 
Killed,” by Maurice Rostand. At 10 o’clock Mr. Druley gathered 
us together for the talk of the morning on ‘“‘The Pastor’s Relation 
to His People.” Mr. Druley drew a beautiful picture of the pas- 
tor who could get very close to his parishioners and perform the 
true functions of “the good shepherd.” It was a meeting of 
many inspirational ideas. 

During the morning a telegram of greeting was received from 
State President H. E. Simmons and a special delivery letter of 
greeting from the Rev. Robert Cummins. 

Aiter luncheon there was time for a “hike” over the snow- 
clad hills near by. At 4 o’clock we came back invigorated and 
ready for the discussion period. This was led by the Rev. F. 
Osten-Sacken and the topic was ‘“‘After Membership, What?” 
Mr. QOsten-Sacken brought out many valuable points, chief 
among which was the conviction that when one has joined the 
church the minister’s work with that person has just begun. The 
large number of persons joining the churches and then “doing 
nothing about it’’ constitutes a challenge to the clear thinking 
Christian minister to to-day, was the thought running all through 
the meeting. 

Wednesday evening at dinner Mr. Lowry read from ‘“‘The 
Terrible Meek,” by Chas. Rann Kennedy. At 7.30 all gathered 
around the fireplace for the final discussion period. The Rey. 
W. M. Lawrence led, on the subject of “Faith: Demonstrating 
and Teaching It.”’ Mr. Lawrence made many valuable contribu- 
tions in his terse presentation, bringing home the thought that 
ministers must practise as well as preach faith. The Rev. Ira W. 
McLaughlin, senior minister present, spoke earnestly and seri- 
ously, and when he had finished not a man felt capable of adding 
anything to what had been said. By common consent, the 
“Prior” closed the meeting and we returned quietly to the room 
prepared for the communion service. 

The communion service, in charge of the Rev. William 
Gaskin, was one of the most impressive features of the entire 
Retreat. It was held in a room on the second floor. There was a 
long table spread with snow-white linen, set with fifteen places, 
seven on either side and one at the head. The room was lighted 
only by two candles. Into this “upper room” fifteen men filed 
and with absolute quiet took their places at the communion 
table. Mr. Gaskin, seated at the head of the table, administered 
the sacraments. At the close we all sang one verse of “‘Blest Be 
the Tie That Binds.” 

Those present at the Retreat were the Revs. George Cross - 
Baner, D. D., Rufus H. Dix, Elmer M. Druley, William Gaskin, 
William Lawrence, W. E. Leavitt, Lewis R. Lowry, Ira W. Mc- 
Laughlin, Thomas M. Murray, F. Osten-Sacken, H. L. Price, 
W. G. Price, Robert Tipton, Harry M. Wright, and Superin- 
tendent Stanley C. Stall. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR. HICKS REPLIES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial concerning my article, ‘‘The Parsons and the 
War,’’ seems to me to be based on two misunderstandings, for 
one of which, I regret to say, I am largely responsible. 

You assume that I am dealing with all ministers and that I 
am trying to prove that all ministers lost their heads. That is 
not the case. My article was intended to discuss only the ranters, 
with only incidental references to other classes of parsons. I 
know that there were many ministers who, feeling that the 
United States was fully justified in the war, set about the business 
of helping the government, but did so moderately and without 
hatred. I think that there is a great deal that might be said 
about these men, but I did not attempt to say it in my article, 
and I would never attempt to say it in the tone in which my 
article was written. I can not agree with the stand these men 
took, but I do not lack respect for them. 

So clear was it in my own mind that I was concerned pri- 
marily with ranters and with men who, while not ranters, made 
occasional ranting remarks, that I did not make it clear in the 
‘article. As a result, as has been pointed out to me, the article 
gives the impression that I am attacking all ministers. As you 
acknowledge in your editorial, I do administer different degrees 
of castigation, which is in itself evidence that I did not believe 
all ministers equally guilty. But many of my phrases do sound 
as if I were making sweeping generalizations. I admit, then, 
that I am sorely at fault, and I shall try to make whatever amends 
are possible. I want to say now, for your benefit and for the bene- 
fit of whoever may read this, that my article is aimed primarily at 
the ministers who were led by war hysteria to make vicious, 


false, and un-Christian onslaughts on the German people, on. 


pacifists, on the right of free speech, or on the Christian principles 
of love and brotherhood. That the ministers I cite were repre- 
sentative of a large group I have every reason—including abun- 
dant documentary evidence—to suppose. 

For the second misunderstanding I can not feel so acutely 
responsible. You assume that I was moved by hatred for the 
Christian Church. Such an assumption seems to me, and to 
various friends whom I have consulted, unjustified. If I was 
moved by hatred of anything, I was moved by hatred of war 
hysteria, and I was concerned with the Christian Church and 
with Christian ministers only in so far as they revealed the 
blighting effect of that hysteria. I disclaim all hatred for the 
Christian Church. 

So much may be said by way of introduction. Let me now 
turn to your editorial. Here there are three points with which I 
want to deal. 

First, there is the question of the tone of my article. I recog- 
nize, of course, that the tone is sarcastic. Feeling as I did about 
the ranters, I could have written, I fear, inno other tone. It may 
amaze you, but I flattered myself that the article, in view of what 
I felt, was distinctly moderate. But there is another considera- 
tion. I was asked to write the article for the Mercury, and the 
Mercury, I judged, wanted the kind of article that I felt like 
writing. You may refer as scornfully and sarcastically as you 
please to the Mercury, but the fact remains that the Mercury 
has the courage to face frankly the whole amazing, nauseating 
hysteria of the war period. It was willing to take the article, 
and my choice was not between writing a moderate article, even 
if I had been so inclined, and writing this kind of article, but 
between writing this and writing none. I felt that, the choice 
being what it was, this article would have its value. I still think 
so. If I am wrong, if the article does more harm than good, I 
shall be sorry. In view of the letters I have had from moderates 
as well as from radical pacifists, I am not yet convinced that I 
am wrong. 

While I am still talking about tone, I may point out certain 
misrepresentations in your editorial. You list some of the men 
to whom I refer, and then, in your next paragraph, you say, “But 


the instrument used throughout is sarcasm.’’ I am not ashamed 
to admit that I referred sarcastically to Hillis, Manning, Sunday, 
Cadman, Conrad, Van Dyke, and also to Abbott, Odell, Atwater, 
and others whom you do not name. But I wonder if my refer- 
ence to Dr. Reiland, for example, is sarcastic, and I am quite 
sure that my references to Drs. Jefferson, Wise, Hall, Rauschen- 
busch, Gladden, Fosdick, Faunce, and Mathews are not. Take 
a doubtful case. I say, “Such venerable saints as Dr. George A. 
Gordon and Bishop Lawrence clamored for the Kaiser’s blood.’ 
Imean that. I think both those men deserve the title of ‘‘vener- 
able saints,” and I called attention to the fact because it sharpens 
the contrast between their customary conduct and their stren- 
uous efforts on behalf of war. If space permitted I could list 
other passages which you, in your indignation, regard as sar- 
eastic, but which I meant quite literally. In some of these cases, 
notably perhaps in the one cited, I can see why you find sarcasm, 
but in other cases I am convinced that you find sarcasn only 
because you want to paint as black a picture as possible—a fault 
for which you vigorously castigate me. 

Another misrepresentation! You say that I refer with scorn 
to the Congregationalist, Zion’s Herald, the Christian Register, 
and the Churchman. I admit the charge so far as Zion’s Herald 
is concerned. I emphatically*deny it so far as the others are 
concerned. 

Let me proceed to my second point. You take occasion in 
this editorial to defend American participation in the war. My 
views on that subject were expressed as well as I can express them 
in my review of Judge Bausman’s “Facing Europe,’’ which you 
published in your issue of January 15. I judge from your edi- 
torial that you still think the United States was right, but you 
place the emphasis on the fact that the men who favored war at 
least thought they were right at the time. You say, with a scorn 
which I, as a connoisseur in such matters, appreciate, ‘It is quite 
easy for men to be superior about problems with which they do. 
not have to grapple at the time, and to which they come with the 
added light of years,” and you write, ‘“‘Does not a man keeping 
his mind open for more light have to act on the light he has?’’ 
This raises what, to my mind, is an important issue. The men 
whom you list and whom I attack are indeed ‘‘a notable com- 
pany.’’ They are supposed to be the intellectual and spiritual 
leaders of our national life. Can we not expect from them more 
insight and better judgment than we expect from the general 
populace? Can we excuse them on the ground that they were 
sincere-even though mistaken, when we believe that they had no 
business to be mistaken? You are quite right in saying that we 
know more now than we did in 1917, but it was possible to know 
a great deal more in 1917 than the ministers seemed to know. 
The whole history of pre-war Europe lay open before them, and 
the one lesson it taught was that France, England, and Russia 
had been as deeply involved in imperialistic intrigue as Ger- 
many. But did any minister point out this fact? I have exam- 
ined literally thousands of documents and I know of only one 
minister who clearly stated this simple fact—John Haynes 
Holmes, a pacifist. It was also apparent that England had 
violated the rights of neutrals quite as much as Germany. Seyv- 
eral ministers spoke of this before we went into the war, but only 
two or three pacifists afterwards. One more example—it was 
clear that the blockade of Germany was resulting in hardship, 
suffering and death quite as lamentable as the results of the in- 
vasion of Belgium or the submarine campaign. Searcely a 
minister mentioned the fact, though I have found, since writing 
the article, that Charles E. Jefferson, to his eternal credit, 
preached on the subject after we were in the war. Can we entirely 
excuse, on the ground of sincerity, men who ignored facts as 
obvious and as important as these? 

And now my third and most important point! Even if I 
would grant that my tone is unfair, even if I would admit that 
the United States was justified, I should still resent and condemn 
your defense of the ranters. You say, ‘‘Many of them at that 
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time said foolish and extreme things.” Is that all you have to 
say about a Hillis who spread vicious lies concerning the Ger- 
mans, and who advised extermination for the entire German 
race? Is that all you have to say about Billy Sunday with his 
cheap attacks on pacifists and his exhortation to lynching? 
Is that all you have to say about Dr. Van Dyke and his recom- 
mendation that Morris Hillquit be hanged, about Dr. Eaton, 
who wanted to blow spies to hell, and about Dr. Manning and 
his religion of nationalism, about Hugh Black and his attempts 
to revive the war fever? It is your belief, sir, that I will come to 
regret my article. It is my belief that you will regret your edi- 
torial. 

I have tried to reply as thoroughly as possible to your edi- 
torial. There remain two things to say. I did not omit reference 
to the Leader out of delicacy, but because Dr. Bisbee was moder- 
ate in his own writings and in those he admitted to the paper. 
Since he was not himself a ranter and gave no opportunity to 
ranters, he did not fall within the scope of my article. The 
other point concerns my proposed book. The note in the Mer- 
cury was misleading. If I write the book, and if it is published, 
this article will not be a part of it though it will contain the same 
material. In the book, since I shall have enough space, I propose 
to cover every shade of ministerial opinion from Hillis to Holmes, 
with careful consideration of the moderate group. Since my 
purpose will be to furnish an historical document rather than to 
achieve a necessary bit of muckraking, I shall try to write ob- 
jectively and without sarcasm. 

You may attack me as much as you please, but the indict- 
ment against war-hysteria and against the parsons who fell 
victim to that hysteria remains unshaken. 

; Granville Hicks. 


* * 


A VETERAN OF THE WAR SERVICE ON HICKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me to thank you for your recent editorial on “The 
Parsons and the War.” 

Perhaps I am not so much disturbed and distressed by Mr. 
Hicks’s article in the February Mercury as you appear tobe. To 
me the evident explanation of that article is that our brilliant 
young friend, for whose gifts we all have real admiration, has so 
long fed himself on his self-esteem and his consciousness of 
superiority over the rest of us ordinary mortals that it has soured 
on his stomach and this outburst of biliousness is the result. 

Certainly if his article is to be taken seriously, you have 
dealt with him far too gently. The unhappy spirit which has 
only slurs and sneers for those who, though perhaps mis- 
guided, have been real servants of righteousness and freedom, 
does not deserve either a Christian courtesy which it can not 
understand or a consideration which it can not appreciate. Rhe- 
torical brickbats and horsewhips are a more appropriate response. 
Even Jesus felt compelled to use the lash in cleansing the 
temple. 

As an altogether inconspicuous member of that group of 
“parsons” who are lumped together by Mr. Hicks as knaves, 
liars, and congenital idiots, I have of course no thought that any 
comment of mine on his article would be received by him with 
anything but supercilious contempt. 

To others not quite so sure of their superior wisdom and 
virtue, I may suggest that as between those who say, “My 
country, may she ever be right! But my country right or wrong!” 
and those who say, “My country is always wrong, especially 
when she thinks she is right, I am glad I can stab her in the back!”’ 
I personally have a distinct preference for the former. Perhaps 
my preference is due to the fact that I am still stupid enough 
to believe that Germany’s conduct before and during the war 
did not provide the one bright and shining example among all 
the nations of an absolutely pure and disinterested spirit. Fur- 
thermore, I am quite sure that the cause of peace may well pray 
to be delivered, not so much from its enemies, as from those who 
profess to be its friends, and that those who ridicule patriotism 
and loyalty, even when the expression of these noble qualities 


is not so intelligent as it might be, are not taking the most 
effective means to promote the interests of a better international 
understanding and a finer international fellowship. But perhaps 
Mr. Hicks is so sure that ninety-nine and two-thirds per cent 
of us are something less than morons, that he has given up all 
hope, and really believes that when he and his fellow intelli- 
gentsia are gone, peace, virtue and morality will be sunk without 
a trace. 
Arthur Wilder Grose. 
Brooklyn, New York. 
* * 


AREN’T WE ALL? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having just been reading the proof on Dr. Grose’s letter 
apropos of Mr. Hicks’s “‘Parsons and the War” article, I am 
moved to add my contribution of spitefulness to the general pot- 
pourri of malevolence by pointing the moral and adorning the 
tale. It has been a sort of “House that Jack built’? performance 
all around. During the war some parsons lost their heads and 
said disgusting and filthy things about their fellow men. Some- 
what later Mr. Hicks comes upon these remarks and is so in- 
censed that he slings fourteen pages of the best American Mer- 
cury brand of mud at parsons in general. Then Dr. Grose reads 
Mr. Hicks’s article and proceeds to let loose a volley of ugly 
epithets in his direction. For my part I consider any one ex- 
ceedingly witless not to realize the folly of stooping to use the 
very weapons for which he condemns Mr. Hicks. And thereby, 
you see, I turn nasty myself, and so the vicious circle is complete! 

How very bright and cute all the participants in this squabble 
have been! These are the parsons who hate the Germans, and 
this is Mr. Hicks who scorns the parsons who hate the Germans, 
and these are the not-so-gentle readers of his ungentle article 
who despise Mr. Hicks who scorns the parsons who hate the 
Germans, and here am I who consider the whole bunch of us a 
set of contentious idiots. 

Dorothy Hall. 


* * 


THE MINISTER AND BUSINESS ETHICS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

~Under the caption, ‘‘Big Business is Christian,’’ Mr. J. G. 
McGowin has something of great importance to say, well worth 
the attention of ministers of any denomination. As a minister of 
religion, in fellowship with both the Universalist and the Uni- 
tarian denominations, may I say that I have much sympathy 
with Mr. McGowin’s point of view. I was brought up in the 
business world for ten years before I entered the ministry, in a 
national bank, all the way from “boy in the office” to acting 
cashier from time to time. I believe I know something of, and 
deeply sympathize with, the difficulties of business men. Be- 
cause of this knowledge and sympathy, I have never used my 
pulpit (except on very rare occasions) to admonish business men 
as such. Were I a parishioner in a church I would not stand 
much of that sort of thing from my minister from the pulpit. 
The place for a minister, in my opinion, to utter himself upon 
“business wrongs and injustice” is in the press and on the plat- 
form, if he can get the chance to do so, and speaking not as a 
minister but as a citizen. Of course, many business men deny the 
minister even this right—to speak in the press and on the plat- 
form as a citizen: But, in this matter, the layman is wrong, 
for a minister is both a minister and a)citizen if he be a real man! 

Quoting, ‘‘I would say that if preachers of various denomi- 
nations would confine their efforts to preaching their own doc- 
trines, and leave the business world alone to manage its affairs 
in its own capable way, how much better off all would be.” Is 
that quite true, Mr. McGowin? -Is it not incumbent upon 
preachers of righteousness to interrogate the business world in 
the matter of some of the practises of business men? I certainly 
feel so. 

Does it occur to the modern business man that the very 
foundation of “‘big business” is based upon the-very- shaky moral 
and economic fallacy that men may organize upon the principle 
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of limited-liability and the interlocked directorate? Limited- 
liability (looked upon askance by many of the great jurists of 
Blackstone’s day) means the possibility of concentration of 
capital and economic power very dangerous to economic liberty; 
also, it is against the moral law requiring full personal responsi- 
bility for one’s acts, as well as repugnant to the common-law 
which, also, required full personal responsibility. The interlock- 


_ ing of directorates increases the concentration of wealth and. 


power, so dangerous to personal and economic liberty. Many 
_ the wrongs that follow in the train of the limited-liability cor- 
_ poration and the interlocking of directorates! 

If any minister of religion and preacher of righteousness, 
seeing these wrongs, can keep quiet he must have little of the 
feeling of the Christ who has been frequently condemned for 


driving the money-changers out of the temple. 
A. W. Littlefield. 


* * 


UNDERSTANDING, NOT EPITHETS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Br-r-r-r-——again pacifism, bolshevism and even spiritualism, 
mysticism and socialism threaten to eat away the vitals of our 
fair republic, according to the letter in the Leader from William E. 
Lockner. It’s almost laughable the way our friend works him- 
self up over these awful evils which have come upon us since 
the close of ‘the Civil War. How much longer are we, as Uni- 
versalists, going to clothe these dry bones with words and ugly 
masks and hurl these bogies at the public? In God’s name, 
isn’t it possible for a man or woman to stand up against the war 
system, or even be a conscientious objector, a pacifist if you 
will, and not be called a menace, an ‘“‘awful blight?’’ We have 
recently been told about the menace of bolshevism in Mexico 
and Central America (shivers down the spine), but most of that 
bogy was manufactured in the United States. We have hurled 
these words around so much—pacifism, bolshevism, socialism— 
that it is often difficult to know what they really mean. I think 
a man is more of a Christian if he doubts the value of force in 
settling international problems. Is it necessary to spill the 
blood of millions of young men every few years to satisfy some 
national pride or imperialism? Who wants to shed his blood in 
Mexico for the oil companies? It seems to me that we should 
do some clear thinking about these things—about the tremendous 
experiment going on in Russia, what our attitude as Christians 
should be toward war, and I can see but one position any Chris- 
tian can take, that of the complete outlawry of war. At present 
if we hear some strange doctrine that we fear or despise, the cry 
of bolshevism is raised; some pestilent fellow with whom we do 
not agree, socialist; a person who insists on using the higher 
weapons of the spirit in the settlement of international differ- 
ences, pacifist! It’s not tolerance we need, but understanding 
and light. 

Alfred S. Cole. 


West Somerville, Mass. 
* * 


A CHEERING WORD FROM MR. PETTY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ever since I learned that Dr. Perkins had been selected 
to go to Washington I have had it in mind to write you how much 
the Washington project means to me, and doubtless means to all 
our people. I have always felt that we should have a fine church 
in Washington. I am more than ever persuaded that we are 
starting out right at this juncture. We certainly have as prophet- 
ic-minded and loyal a representative as we could wish. And cer- 
tainly we could not ask for a more spiritual vision of Universalism 
than Dr. Perkins has given us proof that he takes with him on 
this great enterprise. I do not mean to say that any one of a 
score of other ministers does not see the implications of our 
faith as clearly as he, but I do mean to say that his seizing upon 
the central factor and giving it primacy in his reasons for going 
down to Washington leaves nothing we could ask in our leader. 
And how it must have stirred Cary, too! 

And now the word comes that Dr. Lowe is boing to make 


this enterprise the one thing paramount till it is accomplished. 
I am inclined to think there is strategy in that too. We havea 
building enterprise on our hands right here in Binghamton, and 
it will help us immensely to have the word go far and near that 
the Universalists have a great building enterprise in Washington. 

We have no other interest as a denomination, at this moment, 
that has such far reaching value for the liberal faith in our country 
as the Washington church. Let us build adequately for the future. 
I have faith in Universalism, and I think our constituency is 
ready to go forward to glorious success. It just seems that we 
must rise triumphant. 

Excuse this long word, but I am trying to give my people the 
heart of Universalism in my next sermon, and I know what the 
task before Dr. Perkins entails, All he will need is support, 
adequate support. 

Charles E'. Petty. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

* * 


WHERE IS HEAVEN? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A few days ago my boy of eight, and a bright one at that, 
if I do say it, shot this question at me, ‘“‘Papa, where is heaven?” 
I do not quite remember just what I answered, but will you or 
one of your readers kindly state what I should have told him? 

The Leader has been a regular visitor in my family for many, 
many years, and I ask you most sincerely for a reply. 

An BaGs 


We should have said: ‘‘Nobody knows just where it is. It 
is one of the things we have not found out about yet. Some day 
we will know. Some people think it is off beyond the stars. 
Other people think it is close by but out of sight. Jesus said, 
‘The kingdom of heaven is within you.’ This means that heaven 
is, first of all, a feeling of happiness and peace, which comes from 
being good and doing good.” 

The Editor. 


* * 


SERVICES IN FLORIDA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Lowe at "the Universalist 
services in this place. He had a large audience for a liberal con- 
gregation in the South, and he gave a wonderful sermon on 
“Science and Religion—Can They Be United?” Rev. Stanard 
Dow Butler, the pastor of the church, is doing a great work here, 
and I trust our people in the North will make it possible to erect 
a suitable place to worship in the near future. It was my privi- 
lege also to visit the Rev. O. F. Alvord and wife at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., a short time ago, and am glad to report a fine new church 
with parsonage above, nearly completed, and ca urazne pros- 
pects for the work there. 

C. E. Sheldon. 

Sherman, N. Y. 


* * 


DR. EMRICH GIVES US A CHEER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you most heartily for your article in the Christian 
Leader on Dr. Dieffenbach’s new propaganda. 

Your words are timely, sane, and deserve the approbation 
of all men thinking along the lines of our Lord’s teaching. We 
must avoid anything like an anti-Rome propaganda. 

I enjoy the weekly visits of your paper. 

; F. E. Emrich. 
Secretary Emeritus, Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. 
* * 


AFRAID OF SPOOKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

hs, By the way, as I read the last Leader, I was amazed to see 
how \you haye.been scared by the bogy of war with Mexico and 
Nicaragua... I thought that you were stronger nerved in the face 
of spooks. 


1 att 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Evolution in Louisiana and New Hampshire 


Although the Louisiana Legislature at its last session de- 
feated an anti-evolution bill, the Superintendent of Schools has 
now yielded to the demand of a committee of Baptist ministers 
and issued an order forbidding the teaching of evolution in the 
schools under his jurisdiction. His action is the more surprising 
in that he has been in this office for the last nineteen years and 
has made a notable record in developing a modern school system 
in what was once the most backward state in the Union as far as 
education was concerned. 

An anti-evolution bill proposed in the New Hampshire 
legislature has been defeated in committee. 


Industrial Relations Week 

Industrial Relations Week has just been conducted for the 
second successive year by the Chicago Church Federation, which 
is made up of representatives of the Social Service Commission 
of the Rock River Conference of the Methodist Church, the Social 
Service Committee of the Chicago Presbytery, of the Congrega- 
tional Churches and the Baptist Churches. The Chicago Forum 
is also represented and a number of outstanding socially minded 
citizens who represent the total Protestant church group. 

For the two Sundays, Jan. 16 and 23, the Chicago Forum 
meetings were devoted to industrial relations. Margaret Bond- 
field spoke on the first Sunday, Otto S. Beyer, Jr., and Bert M. 
Jewell on the second Sunday and the Chicago churches adopted 
these meetings as their own and promoted attendance. 

Throughout the week meetings were held in significant places, 
especially in the seminaries and training schools, which center at 
Chicago. Approximately one hundred meetings were held during 
the week, all culminating in a luncheon session at the La Salle 
Hotel at which the speakers were Tom Tippett for the Miners’ 
Education Movement, Carl Vrooman representing agriculture, 
John Calder representing employers, Otto S. Beyer, Jr., repre- 
senting the Joint Labor and Management Agreement of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and Worth M. Tippy representing 
the Federal Council of Churches. 


The Bishops’ Crusade 

The Bishops’ Crusade, an Episcopal “revival’’ planned to 
summon the church to face the implications of its professed faith 
and to call its members to a rededication of themselves to the 
service of Jesus Christ, which has been going on for a month all 
over the country, reached a climax in Boston on Tuesday night, 
Feb. 8. A tremendous mass meeting, estimated at 3,500, was 
held at Symphony Hall. The Boston Herald gives a vivid ac- 
count: 

“Tn the top gallery there were nearly a thousand choristers. 
On the platform there were several hundred and, in the center, 
flanked by the vested singers, were the clergy of Middlesex, 
Suffolk and Norfolk Counties serving as attendants to four 
bishops. The speakers were Bishop Charles Lewis Slattery, 
D. D., coadjutor of Massachusetts, and Bishop John T. Dallas, 
widely known in Boston for his brief but effective services as 
vicar of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul. Bishop Babcock, 
sufiragan of the Massachusetts. Diocese, read the lesson and an- 
nounced the final hymn. Bishop Frank Hale Touret, now rector 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd in Waban, accompanied 
Bishop Dallas on the platform. 

“As the choristers took their places, some in the rear gal- 
leries, hundreds in the rear, there was a perfect riot of color. Not 
only were there the conventional blacks and whites, some of the 
younger singers were in deep blue, others in pale gray, still others 
in gray, and occasionally there were children and crucifers in red. 
A banner or two added still more color. The clergy had been 
requested to bring their hoods and the university and seminary 
colors as seen upon the stage made the spectacle most striking. 

“Bishop Slattery took his theme from the published reports 


of Dr. Harry Emerson’s Fosdick’s address to the clergy of New 
York. He said: ‘You read in the papers this morning that a 
distinguished preacher said yesterday that the confessional ought 
to be revived in all Christian communions. He went on to say 
that for a long time he has been hearing confessions of sick souls. 
This gives me an opportunity to speak of one of the great mes- 
sages of this Bishops’ Crusade. Our own communion has always. 
had provision for the confession of sick souls. Let me read to you 
a sentence in the Service for the Holy Communion: “Because 
it is requisite that no man should come to the Holy Communion 
but with a full trust in God’s mercy, and with a quiet conscience; 
therefore, if there be any of you, who by this means can not quiet 
his own conscience herein, but requireth further comfort or coun- 
sel, let him come to me, or to some other minister of God’s word, 
and open his grief; that he may receive such godly counsel and 
advice as may tend to the quieting of his conscience, and the 
removing of all scruple and doubtfulness.”’ 

“““The title our Savior gave himself was the Good Shepherd. 
When he gave the commission to St. Peter, he used these words: 
“Feed my sheep. Feed my lambs.’”’ That is, he made St. Peter 
a shepherd of souls. Every man who since that day has been 
truly commissioned a leader in Christ’s church, having been made 
a shepherd, has heard the confession of sick souls.” 


Controversy Over the Prayer Book 

John L. Balderston in the New York World gives an interest- 
ing account of a religious controversy now going on in England. 

“The biggest religious battle in England for many years has 
commenced over the new prayer book which the bishops have 
produced and recommended to take the place of the one pre- 
served unaltered since the last revision in 1662. The discussion 
has again brought forcibly to the attention of the country that 
control of Church of England affairs rests ultimately with Parlia- 
ment and the King. The whole evangelical wing of the Estab- 
lished Church, comprising 7,000 of the 11,000 clergymen and 
probably a majority of lay churchmen, threaten to revolt. They 


-will certainly fight for revision when the new book comes up for 


approval in Parliament. Low Churchmen, the evangelical 
branch, contend the new prayer book represents Episcopal capitu- 
lation to the Anglo-Catholics, that section of the church which 
wishes amalgamation with the Roman Catholic Church. Two 
changes in the prayer book will be fought to the end by the Low 
Churchmen. First is the one authorizing reservation of the 
sacrament for the sick. The second authorizes prayers for the 
dead. The whole English press is filled to-day with denunciations 
by Low Churchmen of these changes. They complain reserva- 
tion of the sacrament implies recognition of an actual physical 
change in the bread and wine when consecrated by the words 
pronounced. This, they object, is Roman doctrine and contrary 
to all Protestant dogma. Prayers for the dead are even more vig- 
orously attacked on the ground that such prayers imply the dead 
ean be helped. This, in turn, it is said, would indirectly recognize 
the existence of purgatory, which the Church of England has 
always denied. A third point in the new prayer book which the 
evangelicals will fight is authorization of the use of vestments 
by clergymen. This, the objectors regard as equivalent to ad- 
mitting that mass is celebrated by priests at the altar. 

“Until Parliament sanctions the change it does not become 
effective, but despite the interest and the volume of news matter 
on the subject, the lay newspapers carefully avoid taking sides 
editorially.” 

Dr. Cadman Resigning? 

A rumor is circulating to the effect that Dr. Cadman may 
resign as pastor of the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
where he has been for twenty-six years, and devote all his time 
to his work as president of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 

by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
The White Man’s Burden 

Imperialism and World Politics. By 
Parker Thomas Moon. The Macmillan 
Company. 

The People Next Door. By George Creel. 
The John Day Co. $4.00. 

The Philippines, a Treasure and a Prob- 
lem. By Nicholas Roosevelt. J. H. 
Sears and Co. $3.50. 

Imperialism was the natural outgrowth 
of the industrial revolution. Certain na- 
tions got the jump on others by encourag- 
ing machine manufacture. These nations 
were soon making more goods of some 
kinds than they could profitably use them- 
selves, and they began selling the surplus 
to other countries. But these countries 
sooner or later became industrial, and it 
was necessary to turn to the so-called back- 
ward peoples for markets for these surplus 
goods. On the whole it seemed to exporters 
that they fared better when shipping to 
colonies, and thus the industrial nations 
began to lay hold on the available sections 
of Africa and Asia. These colonies sup- 
plied not only markets but also sources of 
raw materials, and a little later in the 
game they offered opportunities for capital 
which could not be profitably invested at 
home. Markets for surplus goods, markets 
of surplus capital, and sources of raw ma- 
terials—those are the three reasons for the 
tremendous development of imperialism 
in the latter part of the ninetzenth century 
and the first part of the twentieth. 

Of course the people at home were not 
brought to support imperialist expansion 
simply because a few capitalists wanted 
to make some more money. ‘‘Imperia]- 
ism,” says Parker Moon, ‘‘nay, all history, 
is made by the dynamic alliance of interests 
and ideas.”’ The ideas in this case were 
the necessity of defense, national prestige, 
and altruism. By telling people that the 
nation needed colonies in order to be safe 
from attack, the imperialists played on the 
instinct of fear. By arguing that colonies 
would make the nation great, they ap- 
pealed to national, and thus indirectly to 
personal, egotism. By expounding the 
duty of the great white races to their less 
fortunate brothers, they took advantage 
of the missionary zeal which most of us 
feel. Markets and raw material—these 
were the aims; defense, prestige, altruism 
—that was and, as I shall show, is the sales 
line. 

Parker Moon tells the whole story in his 
“Tmperialism and World Politics.” He 
covers an enormous amount of material— 
all the intrigues and grabbings in Africa, 
the battle of concessions in China, the 
-skirmishings in the Near Hast, and the 
diplomatic exploits in the Pacific. His 
book is a veritable encyclopedia of im- 
-perialism. It tells us the whole process by 
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which ten imperialist nations came to 
dominate two-thirds of the entire human 
race. It is a story that makes the records 
of the conquests of an Alexander or a 
Caesar seem feeble ventures, scarcely 
worth the consideration of history. 

The evils of imperialism are, primarily, 
two: the increased risk of war and the 
oppression of native peoples. Since eco- 
nomic imperialism became a force in human 
destiny, it has played the leading part in 
the causation of wars. There is scarcely a 
colony anywhere in the worll that has 
not at one time or another led to such 
rivalry as held the potentialities of war. 
As Lowes Dickinson has shown in his 
“International Anarchy,” the history of 
the fatal ten years before 1914 is largely 
the story of bickerings over colonial do- 
mains. And even now, as Bakeless tells 
us in “The Origin of the Next War,” the 
world’s worst sore spots are colonies, man- 
dates, and spheres of influence. 

As for oppression of native populations, 
imperialism at its best deprives people of 
autonomy, and at its worst it produces the 
frightful cruelties of the Belgian Congo. 
That one-sixth of the people of the world 
should rule two-thirds of the people of the 
world—the remaining sixth live in inde- 
pendent, non-imperialist nations—should 
theoretically borrify liberty-loving Anglo- 
Saxons. But add to that all the abuses of 
which the colonial system is capable and 
you have a harrowing spectacle. 

One wonders if, even commercially 
speaking, imperialism pays. An accurate 
answer is impossiole, bit Dr. Moon ven- 
tures a guess. He points out that govern- 
ment control of markets brings a small 
margin of gain—but not as much as the 
imperialists assert. Jn the same way con- 
trol of sources of raw supplies offers a 
slight advantage. As for investments, 
of course it pays the big investors to have 
the government protect their funds, but 
it is doubtful if the nation itself profits 
much. The alleged benefits of imperialism 
are even more dubious. So far as national 
defense is concerned, no nation, not even 
Great Britain, can be wholly self-support- 
ing within its imperial domains, and in 
case of war colonies are of no value unless 
their exports are protected by a navy that 
rules the seas. The prestige gained from 
colonies is of questionable worth when one 
considers the increased danger of war. And 
the case for colonial prosperity, the con- 
crete basis of the appeal to altruism, is not 
as yet very convincing. 

No, Dr. Moon doubts very much if im- 
perialism pays anybody except a few 
manufacturers and a few capitalists, and 
apparently he doubts if it profits them as 
much as they think it does. In fact he 
seems to hope—I trust he is not too opti- 
mistic—that economic imperialism has run 
its course. Toward the end of his book he 


discusses the mandate system o* the 
League of Nations, and, though he recog- 
nizes the practical defects of that scheme, 
he regards it as an important step toward 
the internationalization of colonies. This 
internationalism, if it should take place, 
would certainly eliminate many of the 
dangers of war, and it ought to reduce the 
possibilities of oppression. It would also, 
if Dr. Moon is right, pave the way for in- 
dependence. Of course the blacx ani 
brown peoples of the world would still be 
saddled with an industrial civilization 
which they do not like and for which they 
are not suited, but that is an evil which can 
never be undone. 

It is not possible in this record of Dr. 
Moon’s views as to the origin, the value, 
and the future of imperialism to say any- 
thing about the actual history of imperial- 
ism which he traces so clearly. I should 
like, however, to call attention to the chap- 
ter on American imperialism in Latin 
America. Dr. Moon discusses the Monrce 
Doctrine, Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama, and 
the rest of Central America, Haiti, and 
Mexico. His account is fair and much less 
violent than Scott Nearing’s indictment in 
“Dollar Diplomacy,” but there is much in 
what he reports that ought to make any 
American thoughtful. One passage is un- 
commonly apt at the time I write this 
review: “Criticism of American policy in 
Nicaragua was probably responsible for 
the decision of the United States Govern- 
ment to withdraw its marines in August, 
1925, as a proof that the United States was 
not endeavoring to dominate the little 
republic. Moreover, a new electoral law, 
drafted by American experts, was adopted 
by Nicaragua and the American experts 
were invited to supervise the elections. 
Naval domination thus gave place to ex- 
pert advice; but it requires little imagina- 
tion to predict that should any Nicaraguan 
government attempt to cancel American 
financial and naval privileges, the marines 
would again do their duty at Managua.” 

Of another nation to the south of us, 
also very much in the papers just now, 
Moon says, “‘Mexico was, and is, a pecu- 
liarly tempting morsel for imperialists.” 
He goes on to discuss our relations with 
Mexico, pointing out that only the strong 
anti-imperialist sentiment in the United 
States has stood in the way of conquest. 
One finds much more about the situation 
in George Creel’s “‘The People Next 
Door’—an attempt to interpret Mexico 
to us and us to Mexico. In view of Mr. 
Creel’s war-time activities I can have little 
confidence in his integrity, but there are 
certain points in his book that I find inter- 
esting. In the first place, his account of 
the Mexican struggle for liberty describes 
many noble figures of whom we in this 
country are uniortunately ignorant. In 
the second place, his defense of the con- 
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duct of the United States in the Mexican 
War is fairly convincing. In the third 
place, his apology for Wilson’s Mexican 
policy is pretty feeble. In the fourth place, 
his attack on the Harding policy is per- 
fectly sound. In the fifth place, his high 
opinion of Calles is reassuring. The last 
chapter of the book describes the obstacles 
which face Calles and the courage with 
which he is meeting them. Creel most em- 
phatically declares that Calles is trying to 
give Mexico a good government, and he 
pleads for the co-operation which will bring 
success. “Nothing is more obvious,” 
writes Mr. Creel, “than that responsibility 
rests upon the United States no less than 
upon Plutarco Elias Calles. If property 
rights are to be put above human rights, 
if Washington is to nag, harass, and quar- 
rel, be quick to take offense and magnify 
every incident into an issue, it is certain 
that Calles can be made to fall short of the 
necessary achievement, and out of his 
failure may come a greater chaos than the 
unhappy land has yet known.”’ Mr. Creel 
has essayed an important task, but I am 
too ignorant of Mexican history to be able 
to say how well he has accomplished it. 
His warning against the dangers of Ameri- 
can imperialism, however, seems to me 
most timely. 

And so we come to our third book, 
Nicholas Roosevelt’s volume on the Philip- 
pines, as crass a piece of imperialist propa- 
ganda as I have ever read. Much of it is 
undoubtedly true; there are difficulties 
which we sometimes ignore; but the gen- 
eral tone of the book invalidates even its 
constructive portions. To suggest that 
tone it suffices to say that every chapter in 
the book begins with a quotation from 
Kipling’s ““The White Man’s Burden.” 

The book is almost altogether an argu- 
ment against freeing the Philippines at the 
present time. To bolster that argument 
Roosevelt resorts to every one of the dodges 
mentioned by Moon. In the first place, 
the appeal to fear—we need the Philip- 
pines to protect us against Japan. In the 
second place, the appeal to egotism—‘“‘If 
ever we show that we are no longer pre- 
pared to take the responsibilities of a first- 
class power in Eastern Asia, their respect 
for us will forthwith diminish.” In the 
third place, the appeal to altruism—‘“To 
withdraw from the Islands now or in the 
near future would be a betrayal of the 
great mass of the Filipino people.” 

That is exactly the way imperialists have 
always argued. Roosevelt says that the 
Philippines should not be freed for two or 
three generations; he favors independence, 
of course, but independence postponed for 
seventy-five years. The curious thing is 
that seventy-five years from now the 
Philippines will be just as defenseless as 
they are to-day, Japan presumably will be 
just as strong, and the Filipinos will prob- 
ably be just as lazy. Moreover, seventy- 
five years of the strict supervision, the 
“efficiency”? which Roosevelt endorses, will 
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hardly serve as a preparation for self- 
government. And of course the catch in 
the whole argument is obvious: “Many 
Americans in the Islands feel that the 
government should be completely re- 
organized with a view to enabling the 
Governor-General to put into effect an 
efficient policy of economic development of 
the Islands. . . They maintain that such 
measures would benefit the Filipinos far 
more than the Americans. They have no 
thought of exploitation but rather of develop- 
ment. They would be content if the 
Americans obtained a modest share of the 
profits of development, as they are confi- 
dent that the latent wealth of the Islands 
is so great as to compensate generously all 
who participate.”” (The italics are mine.) 
After seventy-five years of “development’”’ 
what would independence mean even if it 
were granted? 

There is a real question whether or not 
the Philippines should be given immediate 
independence, but Roosevelt’s naive hy- 
pocrisy only obscures the issue and makes 
things more difficult for those who honestly 
recommend postponing autonomy for a 
few years more. His book is, however, a 
typical imperialist product. It confirms 
the impression made by the other two 
books that imperialism is a dirty, danger- 
ous business. The record of the United 
States is, while not spotless, uncommonly 
clean; just now a considerable group of 
men, taking advantage of our prosperous 
apathy, are trying to smutch that record; 
it is up to every one who has any regard for 
his nation to oppose their efforts with all 
his strength. 


* * 


The Psalmists 


By Hugo Gressman ef al. 
versity Press. 
Comparatively little has been written 

about the Psalms, partly because the 
Psalms require very little commentary, 
partly because historical research has 
failed to reveal anything very startling. 
Scholars have debated the dates of the 
content. of the Psalter and they have, as in 
this book, discussed the possibility of 
Babylonian or Egyptian influence, but 
they have made no discoveries that have 
particular significance for the general 
reader. The* Psalms are poems, and as 
poems they have an appeal which is inde- 
pendent of questions of date and author- 
ship. 

The various essays in “The Psalmists”’ 
contain much to interest the scholor. 
Gressmann’s contention that many of the 
psalms are pre-exilic well illustrates the 
reaction to the first extremes of historical 
criticism. T.H. Robinson and H. Wheeler 
Robinson write interestingly on the re- 
ligious and social life of the Psalmists. 
Driver’s essay produces an amazing num- 
ber of Babylonian parallels to Hebrew 
verse-forms, phrases, and ideas, and 
Blackman does the same thing with the 
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Egyptian sources. Both men, however, 
insist on the essential originality of the 


Psalmists. 
* * 


ADDITIONAL REVIEWS 
1,000 City Churches 


‘By H. Paul Douglass. George H. Doran 


Co. $4.00. Published under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research, of which Dr. John R. 
M. Fisher is executive secretary. 

To the thoughtful student of contempo- 
rary religious problems this book is one of 
the most important of the year. It will 
furnish light where we have had mostly. 
heat. It is a study of facts that all minis— 
ters at least should know and all denomi- 
national officials not sunk in slothful ease. 
should face. 

Some years since Dr. Warren Hugh 
Wilson and others gave us certain careful 
studies of rural churches that revealed a. 
tragic loss of power or even influence. It. 
shocked us for a little time, but we soon 
comforted ourselves by pointing out that. 
this loss was due to the fact that rural 
communities themselves were decadent, 
and no longer able to support as formerly 
the multiplicity of sectarian organiza- 
tions, though some serious effort has been 
made in certain localities toward sup- 
planting these separatist organizations 
with community centers of moral power 
and spiritual leadership. 

Four years ago Dr. Walter Laidlaw 
gave us his monumental and challenging 
study of New York City, but again we 
evaded the issue by saying that New York 
is so big and so foreign and so unlike 
smaller cities and towns that the break- 
down of the churches there possesses no 
general significance. 

Now, however, comes Dr. Douglass 
with studies of 1,044 representative Protes- 
tant churches in typical city communities, 
and we ought to face the facts his study 
reveals. First of all, he tells us that the 
city church is not a city church in most 
instances, only a slightly adapted country 
type, little changed from what it was one 
or two or more generations ago. The 
attempt to maintain sectarian allegiance 
results in a total lack of geographical co- 
herence. 

“Tt is a striking discovery that in 
most of the parishes of this type of city 
church the location of members with 
respect to the church building is highly un- 
balanced. In cities with populations 
ranging from 100,000 to 1,000,000 or over 
only 34 per cent of all the churches can be 
classified as ‘slightly adapted’ to meet 
urban conditions. 

“The slightly adapted church is a slight 
departure from its rural prototype and a 
slight response to the challenge of the city. 
For the most part it drifts forward uncon- 
scious of any new principle. It feels that 
the urban civilization demands something 
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more of it, but it does not know exactly 
what. It instinctively desires to live up to 
the requirements of the city, but it does 
not clearly see what these requirements 
are. 

“In these first slight aspects of develop- 
ment probably only the more general urban 
influences play- a part, as when the chal- 
lenge of competition, to which nearly all 
Protestant churches are subject, naturally 
makes them try to imitate successful 
churches that are not too far ahead in 
‘development. 

“Again, the church may respond to 
pressure from above. The administrative 
organizations of its denomination usually 
wish to develop it within traditional, 
rather than distinctively urban, lines; yet 
they wish it to be developed so that they 
may use it, especially as a source of benevo- 
lent contributions. It has already been 
shown that, on the whole, the best church 
from which to get money to use some- 
where else is the one that is doing nothing 
very original at home. 

“Again, the explanation of the tenden- 
cies of this type may be an abnormal dis- 
tribution of constituents with respect to 


age. In Los Angeles, a church of this type: 


found that 80 per cent of its families had 
no children, and averaged only one and 
‘six-tenths per family.” 

The attempt at multiplied sectarian sur- 
vivals reflects itself in an impoverished 
ministry. 

“The pastors of unadapted churches 
have the poorest education, the shortest 
experience, and the briefest tenure of any 
group of city ministers. They also get the 
‘lowest salaries—about 70 per cent of the 
total receiving $2,000 or less annually, 
while 11 per cent receive less than $1,000. 
No type, however, uses so many old men 
in its ministry.” 

And this at a time when we are told that 
youth is at once the supreme duty and 
challenging responsibility of the city 
church! 

“Tn brief, city life needs, and is ripe for, 
new social and ethical interpretation. 
Here are found the raw materials of new 
loyalties, urging upon the imagination and 
will the holiness of human perplexity and 
the experimental spirit of the gang, of the 
social class, of the city itself. Here is 
opportunity for new moral leadership 
based on the fact that the city is a new 
method of human association capable of 
full idealistic rendering. Consequently 
any institution that has followed the people 
from country to city is under the necessity 
of finding a new appeal and program, or 
else of losing the people.” 

Over against this put the report of a 
modernized city church with a program for 
_each of the seven days of the week and for 
_all ages and classes. 

“The paid staff more particularly re- 
lated to the ordinary church work consists 
of a pastor, associate and assistant pas- 
tors, a secretary and a clerk, and also a 


Sunday school secretary. Those more 
exclusively concerned with the social work 
are a girls’ club secretary, a church mis- 
sionary and a church nurse, each receiving 
a salary of $2,000, and also a directress of 
the cafeteria. There are also part-time 
physical directors. The current operations 
of the church cost about $50,000 annually, 
in addition to which it contributes some 
$60,000 to benevolences. Its total activi- 
ties reach 10,000 people per week during 
the busiest months of the year.” 

It is difficult to read this book and escape 


the conclusion that sectarianism is a spent 
force; that unless the Christian Church 
develops leadership of modern communities 
for community needs the future of the 
church itself is indeed dark. 

But these more depressing studies are 
shot through and through with gleams of 
hope and light from those churches that 
have begun to do just that, churches which 
may still bear old names but are filled with 
a new spirit and honestly trying to meet 
the needs of a new age, 

. H.M. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW VENTURE FOR OHIO 


For some time members of the Executive 
Board of the W. U. M. A. of Ohio have felt 
that a Council of Presidents of local wo- 
men’s organizations would be very bene- 
ficial, but the distances to be traveled in 
this state of 40,760 square miles seemed to 
make this prohibitive. 

However, our courageous state president, 
Mrs. Gertrude A. Gladwin, and the Ex- 
ecutive Board, decided to call a meeting 
of this kind for Jan. 20 at Columbus, the 
most central location. The day arrived 
with snow, rain, and streams nearing the 
flood stage, but even that did not detain 
representatives from eight churches—six 
from the far corners of the state, Cleve- 
land, Akron, Belpre, Cincinnati, Eaton, 
Eldorado—and from Plain City, which is 
near Columbus. 

During the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions facts were faced, problems were dis- 
cussed, and state chairmen gave reports. 

All were delighted to have a message 
read from our national president, Mrs. 
Vallentyne. 

The Mission Study chairman Mrs. 
Kelly, presented ‘‘Moslem Women” most 
interestingly. 

A missionary box demonstration, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Guy A. Feaster of the 
Columbus Axssociation, was presented. 
This showed just where the money for the 
quota goes, and was a splendid method of 
presenting this information. 

The State Superintendent of Churches 
was a guest and spoke of the needs in the 
state and commended the work of the 
W.U.M.A. 

In the evening the newly elected officers 
of the Columbus Clara Barton Guild were 
installed. This was a most impressive 
service. 

Last summer, Mrs. Ruth M. Merrill, 
state corresponding secretary, and family 
had a delightful auto trip south. A short 
visit was made at Friendly House, In- 
man’s Chapel, N. C., and several views 
were taken from which lantern slides have 
been made. Mrs. Merrill presented these 
and gave a very fine account of the work 
in the mountains. 

This brought the meeting of the Presi- 


dents’ Council of Ohio to a close. There 
were in attendance a majority of the State 
Executive Board and Board of Managers, 
two representatives from the several 
churches and a good number of the Co- 
lumbus Association. The meeting as a 
whole was so worth while that it was the 
unanimous sentiment of all present that 
there should be another similar meeting 
in the fall. 
* * 


FROM JAPAN 


My dear Friends: 

It is a great joy for me to be able to tell 
you how the women’s meeting of Japan 
Universalist church in Tokyo had a fine 
bazar for the church. The success of the 
sale is, no doubt, due to the wonderful 
help from the dear friends in America as 
everybody recognized who came to the 
sale and saw those most interesting and 
beautiful American tables with so many 
fine children’s clothes and pretty fancy 
works. As I wrote already in my letters of 
thanks to the Mission Circles and indi- 
vidual friends who sent packages to us, I 
really did not know how to express our 
thanks to your wonderful response to our 
request. When letters after letters telling, 
“We sent you a package for your sale,” 
and packages after packages containing so 
many fine useful things, poured in like a 
shower, indeed I did not know which way 
to turn my head. It was a great pleasure 
for me too and a pride as well, to make our 
people realize how generous and how 
friendly you are, our near neighbor across 
the ocean! Especially our women’s meet- 
ing is grateful to you. 

The sum cleared was a little over 100 yen 
and the two-thirds of it went to the church 
treasury and the rest is to be used for any 
social work. Although the amount we 
cleared was small the spirit we got from the 
bazar was great. They learned something 
beside the work. 

Our women, young girls and the girls 
in the Home who worked hard for the 
bazar are specially grateful to you. 

Before I close this letter, may I say once 
more, “Thank you so much for your help.” 

Yours sincerely, 
Matsu Yoshioka. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Feb. 20-26. Waltham, Mass. (Congre- 
gational); Providence, R. I. (Mediator) ; 
Metropolitan New York. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Feb. 20-26. Illinois. 


Dr. Huntley: 
Feb. 20-26. Lowell, Mass. (First); 
Headquarters; New York State. 
= = 


OPERATIVE OPTIMISM 


There is hope in Herkimer. There is 
new life in Newport. There is ministry in 
Middleville. There is movement all along 
the Mohawk. A banquet was held in 
Herkimer the other night, a hundred 
church school enthusiasts sitting down for 
congratulation and conference. Delega- 
tions came from Little Falls, Dolgeville, 
Salisbury Center, Middleville and New- 
port, neither icy roads nor torrential rains 
being sufficient to keep them at home. 
While every one had something good to 
report, the particular cause for rejoicing 
was the revival that has come from the 
co-operation of the parishes at Herkimer, 
Middleville and Newport. Rev. W. H. 
Skeels has become the pastor of all three, 
with Rev. Harriet E. Druley as special 
church school director. Asa result of this, 
great advances (the minister, for instance, 
having a class of twenty-five high school 
boys and girls); Middleville, which had 
maintained a little church school, has mul- 
tiplied its membership and has begun 
preaching services, and Newport has or- 
ganized a new school and established 
regular worship. Here is a suggestion for 
other groups of churches. Dr. Walker, 
State Superintendent, planned this arrange- 
ment and enlisted two ministers of power 
and love for hard work. He has no copy- 
right. 


Fort Plain has made a fortunate choice 
in calling Rev. H. B. Taylor, D. D., to be 
its pastor. He is especially interested in 
the young people and is drawing about him 
an enthusiastic group. The new superin- 
tendent of the church school is a fine, 
athletic young man, an expert at basket- 
ball, who makes a special appeal to the 
boys and girls. At the conference held at 
the parsonage the officers and teachers 
listened eagerly to every suggestion for 
progress and asked questions that showed 
they were thinking. 


The situation in Brattleboro, Vt., is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and encouraging. 
There was a Unitarian church, with an ex- 
quisite and commodious building and a 
small congregation. There was a Uni- 
versalist church with an old and inferior 
building and a much larger group of people. 
They united. The Universalist building 
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LIFE ABUNDANT 


An Easter Service for Church 
Schools 
By Mary F. Slaughter 
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+ The Easter story is presented 
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tactfully and beautifully. Older * 
and younger pupils participate. Full * 
directions for presentation are given. * 
* 

* 

= 

= 

= 
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Free to Universalist church schools. 
* Copies are being sent to pastors and 
* superintencents. Others may be ob- 
* tained by applying to the General Sun- 

* day School Association. 

* 
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was sold and a delightful parish house was 
erected. Rev. E. P. Wood, a man of 
ability and tact, was called as pastor and 
he has done a consistent and constructive 
piece of work. The church school thrives. 
An important point in regard to it, worthy 
of passing on, is that it has not merely one 
superintendent, but four. No appropriate 
person was found to assume the complete 
responsibility, but four very bright people, 
a young man and three ladies, were willing 
to share it—if the pastor would give coun- 
sel and assistance. All sit on the platform 
during the worship periods and all take 


part. They do well. The services are im- 
pressive. There is variety. Everybody is 
happy. 
The Wanderer. 
* = 
WHY? 


(This is another in the series of talks 
given by Mr. Carl A. Hempel during 
worship periods in the school at Lynn, 
Mass. In accordance with many requests, 
we shall print others from time to time.) 

“Say, but I hope that Uncle Brad will 
give me that job; it’s just what I have been 
looking for—a chance to work up, and 
just enough travel and knocking about 
to suit me,”’ said young Bradley Farrell 
to his friend Hal. ‘“‘He’s going to visit 
us, and I’m going to do my part to make 
him see that he can not afford to miss my 
services in his office.” 

“Hope that you do get it,”’ responded 
Hal. “There is a good show of your 
getting it, he being your uncle and you 
named after him. And he has sort of 
hinted that it might come your way, has 
he not?” 

The uncle came in due time and one 
morning started to do some errands in 
the city. ‘Let me run you down to the 
city,’’ offered Bradley, as the uncle was 
preparing to take the street car. “No 
trouble at all.” They had gone a few 
miles when the uncle remarked, ‘Better 
slow up, Bradley; exceeding the speed 


limit a bit, are you not?” “Sure,”’ grinned 
Bradley, “but there are no cops along 
here.” Suddenly Bradley applied the 
brakes and slowed down with a jerk. 
They were going through a town and a 
khaki-clad motorcycle policeman had un- 
expectedly come out from a side street. 

“Close shave,’’ commented Bradley. 
“Slowed up just in time.” “And so you 
step on the gas when you know that you 
will not get caught,’’ remarked the uncle. 
There was an odd look upon his face as 
he spoke to his nephew. 

“Sure I do,” answered Bradley. “I’ve 
never got caught yet. There is no sense 
in keeping to a twenty mile limit in a burg 
like this. No sir, I use my own judgment 
and keep my weather eye out for the cops.” 

“Well, it’s the law,’’ remarked the uncle, 
and the queer look increased on his face. 
And Bradley replied: ‘Yes, it sure is the 
law, but the law is broken every day. 
Why, I drove this ear three months before 
I was old enough to do it. I simply kept 
out of the way of those who might have 
held me up. Mother did not like it, but 
she is a stickler for keeping the law every 
time.” 

“‘No, he never even offered me the job,” 
said Bradley to Hal a week later, after the 
uncle had returned to his home. “And I 
can not imagine why, either.” 

Bradley was deliberately ignoring the 
speed regulations. He broke the law re- 
garding age. He took a chance. He en- 
dangered life and property. He was a 
smart Alec, who knew more than the law- 
makers. And his uncle did not dare to 
trust him in his business after this ex- 
hibition of lawlessness. 

At a certain time in the Scout meeting 
there is inspection. The Scouts know that 
it is coming, and are prepared for it. 
They are on their best behavior, all 
spruced up. But there are inspections, 
many of them, unbeknown to both boys 
and girls, every hour and every day. A 
girl is discourteous, and then wonders why 
some one else is chosen to help the leader. 
A boy is unruly, disorderly and unmanage- 
able, and discovers that he can not be 
trusted with a responsibility. 

.Business men are continually on the 
alert. They are watching conduct on the 
street, they are noting habits of young 
people. They are offering positions to 
those who measure to the requirements. 
Their opinions are raised or lowered in 
proportion to the grade of the picture that 
you paint in their mind’s eye. 

God is weighing our characters. He 
knows our innermost thoughts. He knows 
whether we are sincere or not. He knows 
our shortcomings, our deceits. He knows 
our ideals, our goals, our aspirations and 
our real prayers. He knows our “honest 
to goodness’? innermost selves. How is 
that innermost self with you? 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Oluf Tandberg of Mechanic Falls, 
Maine, has contributed an interesting 
article to the January number of the Dal- 
housie Review, a quarterly published at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Rev. P. T. Smith of New Bedford gave 
the weekly broadcast for the New Bedford 
Council of Churches recently on ‘Newer 
Attitudes of the Church-Science.”’ This 
was reprinted in the New Bedford Times. 


Rev. Clyde W. Collins, a graduate stu- 
dent at Yale, who has been preaching at 
Orange, Conn., accepts the pastorate of 
the Danbury, Conn., Universalist church, 
as successor to Rev. Gustave H. Leining, 
now of Melrose, Mass. 


Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, 
R.I., who recently launched a parish move- 
ment for the completion of a beautiful 
parish house, is now steadily pushing for 
the completion of a new church. 


On Jan. 19 in St. Petersburg, Florida, 


Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., was married by 
Rev. S. D. Butler, D. D., to Miss Ruth 
Winch of St. Petersburg. 


Rev. Harold W. Haynes, recently of 
First Church, Lowell, Mass., has accepted 
the invitation of the church at South- 
bridge, Mass., to become its minister. The 
new work begins at once. Mr. Haynes has 
been supply preacher at Southbridge for 
the past six weeks. 


Rev. John M. Paige has become the 
regular supply preacher at Medford Hill- 
side, Mass. He is doing all the work of a 
regularly settled minister. 


Rev. L. D. Case, D. D., is to be installed 
as pastor of First Church, Lowell, Mass., 
on Sunday evening, Feb. 20, with Dr. 
Lowe, Dr. Coons, and Dr. Huntley taking 
the principal parts of the service. 


Rev. Samuel E. Franc, recently pastor 
of the Plymouth (Mass.) church, has re- 
moved to Marlboro, Mass., where, with 
Paul Harris Drake, formerly minister of 
the Marlboro church, a partnership has 
been formed in the real estate and insur- 
ance business. 


Rev. Robert M. Rice of Rumford, Me., 
was a visitor at Headquarters Monday 
and Tuesday, Feb. 7 and 8. 


Rev. Warren B. Brigham, recently of 
Palmer, Mass., has accepted the invita- 
tion to the pastorate of Tuttle Church, 
Minneapolis, where his work began on 
Sunday, Feb. 13. 


Indiana 
Galveston Circuit—Rev. William D. 
Harrington, pastor. An interesting series 
of meetings was closed at the Salem church 
Sunday night, Feb. 6, which was started 


and Interests 


Jan. 30. During the entire week good 
audiences greeted Mr. Harrington every 
evening, and the Peru daily papers pub- 
lished extracts from the sermons, including 
all the articles of faith. The Daily Tribune 
published a leader editorial one day, en- 
dorsing the stand taken by the pastor. 
Saturday night, Feb. 5, the church cele- 
brated the thirty-fourth anniversary of its 
organization by serving a supper to the 
entire audience in the basement of the 
church. Sandwiches, coffee, pie and cake 
and fruit salad were served to nearly two 
hundred guests, and special favors were 
given to the five charter members present 
and to the Sunshine Choir of children that 
had been singing every night during the 
week. Twenty-five boys and girls were in 
attendance at the supper. The pastor pre- 
sided as toastmaster, and talks were made 
by each of the five charter members pres- 
ent: Mr. and Mrs. Charles Edwards, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Hanks and Grandma 
Hanks. Roy E. Edwards, superintendent 
of the Sunday school, Mrs. Elsie Kesling, 
assistant superintendent, Trustees Bert 
Shepler, James Hoschstetler, and Elmer 
Mort—a son of another pioneer Universal- 
ist—and Mr. and Mrs. George E. Mosley 
all spoke briefly. 


Maine 


Caribou.—Rev. Edwin Cunningham, 
pastor. Laymen’s Sunday was observed 
with a very interesting service. S. W. 
Collins spoke on “The Church and the 
Layman,” stressing the value of personal 
touch and interest. Floyd Smith read a 
thoughtful paper on ‘Why I Am a Uni- 
versalist.”” E. W. Morton presided and 
spoke of some of the benefits he had shared 
as a liberal Christian. He also read the 
Gloria Patri service. Miss Edna Johnson 
read the first psalm and the thirteenth 
chapter of second Corinthians. Omar L. 
Farnsworth gave the prayer and pro- 
nounced the benediction. Howard Spencer 
and Fred Doyle received the congregation 
at the door. 

Massachusetts 

Lowell, First.—Rev. Lorenzo Dow Case, 
D.D., pastor. A reception to the new 
pastor and Mrs. Case was given at the 
church on a recent evening. In the re- 
ceiving line with Dr. and Mrs. Case were 
Deacon and Mrs. Horace H. Bennett, 
Deacon and Mrs. Mark A. Adams, Deacon 
and Mrs. Eugene W. Hunt, Deacon and 
Mrs. Charles R. Strout and Chairman of 
Assessors Harry A. Thompson and Mrs. 
Thompson. The ushers were Assessors 
M. A. Clark, Dr. A. S. Macleod, L. A. 
Derby, D. W. MacKenzie, E. B. Moore, 
G. G. Hutchins and W. O. Dickerman. 
The Adams Trio, consisting of Miss Marian 
Adams, violin, Mrs. Ruth Adams Sturte- 
vant, cello, and Mrs. Edith Andrews Per- 


ham, piano, gave a delightful musical pro- 
gram during the evening, and vocal selec- 
tions were given by Mrs. Nettie L. Roberts 
and Michael Gookin with Mrs. Ralph 
Porter Coates as accompanist. Mrs. W. O. 
Dickerman and Mrs. C. M. Cunningham 
had general charge of the reception, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Emerson, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. 
F. Gilbert, Mrs. Thurston, Mrs. Jenness, 
Mrs. A. Gilbert, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Hart- 
ford, Mrs, Aguiar, Mrs. A. Thurston, Mrs. 
Dean, Mrs. MacLeod, Mrs. Knapp, Mrs. 
Bishop, Mrs. Mills, Mrs. MacKelvey, Miss 
Dickey, Miss D. Randlett and Miss Rand- 
lett. Mrs. A. E. Sully, assisted by Mrs. 
Dudley McLoon and the Ruth Stewart 
class, served punch. 

Brockton.—Rev. H. Elmer Peters, pas- 
tor. On Jan. 23, we had a visit from the 
State Supervisor of Religious Education, 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. She spoke 
at the regular morning service, and during 
the session of the church school visited all 
departments. In the afternoon a confer- 
ence was held at the home of the pastor, 
at which Mrs. Chamberlain gave helpful 
advice upon methods in the school. On 
Near East Sunday a native Armenian 
gave an address. A fine offering for Near 
East Relief was received. 

Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
The church is open and used seven days 
every week. When the new minister 
preached his first sermon he called for a 
100 per cent increase in the congregation 
by Easter. It made this increase Jan. 30. 
He called for 50 per cent increase in mem- 
bership by Easter. The class for confirma- 
tion does not meet until March, but there 
are twenty candidates now. Laymen’s 
Sunday was a great success. Mrs. Charles 
Payson made a strong plea to the women. 
Frank A. Baker put in some powerful 
strokes for the Sunday school. William 
Rice got after the men and Men’s Club. 
Charlie Stoddard showed the wisdom of 
making him president of the Y. P.C.U. 
Mary Alward made a beautiful prayers 
Charles Payson presided. In the after- 
noon twenty of our Y. P. C. U. went to 
the Eventide Home and sang hymns, 
played the violin and saxophone. We had 
a fine male quartette, solos, etc. Mr. 
Noble spoke briefly on the twenty-third 
psalm. 

Swampscott.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. Our church school was fifty years 
old Feb. 11. Mr. Walker planned a fitting 
recognition of the event. A Sunday School 
Institute was arranged for that day. On 
Saturday there was a birthday party in 
the parish house. A special service in ob- 
servance of the event was held Sunday 
morning. The first superintendent was 
Frank E. Ingalls. Miss Ellen Collins, one 
of the founders of the school, still says, 
“The school is very close to my heart.” 
The annual parish meeting was held Feb. 7, 
following a parish supper.. A “‘pop’”’ con- 
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cert was given on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
15, by the glee c ub of the Saem Thought 
and Work Cub. The proceeds are to be 
used to reduce the mortgage upon the 
plant. At the recent annual meeting of 
the Ladies’ Unit Mrs. Helen B. Moore was 
elected president; Mrs. F. H. Warren was 
chosen secretary; and Mrs. W. A. Buist 
treasurer. Mr. Walker gave on Sunday 
evening, Feb. 18, the story of Abraham 
Lincoln as presented in Drinkwater’s play. 
The last ecture in this series will be the 
opera Parsifal, on Palm Sunday. 


Amesbury.—George Henry Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. On Feb. 6 the Unitarian and 
Universal st Young People held a joint 
meeting. The topic was ‘Friendship.’ 
Mr. Thorburn is coaching a group in the 
play, ‘‘The Police Officer.” 

Newton.—Rev. R. R. Hadley, pastor. 
On the Sunday evenings through February 
Mr. Hadley is offering the following in- 
terpretative studies: Feb. 6, “The Man 
Who Played God;’”’ Feb. 13, “Hiawatha;”’ 
Feb. 20, “Adventures of an Amateur Agri- 
culturist;’”’ Feb. 27, “The Story Beauti- 
ful.”’ The Ladies’ Aid on Thursday, Feb. 
10, served a supper of escalloped oysters, 
cooked n the old-fashioned home style. 
Through Lent our church wil! unite with 
the other churches in a series of Lenten 
services held in the new Methodist church. 


Chelsea.—Rev. Barron F. McIntire, 
pastor. Miss Murial Follansbee new 
president of the Clara Barton Guild, was 
instal ed at a joint meeting of the Mission 
Circle and the Guild. The Messenger, our 
parish calendar, is soon to appear in a new 
cover. The inner pages of the little sheet 
will be mimeographed as formerly. At our 
Mission Circle meeting on Feb. 16, Rev. 
Katherine B. Ball of Somerville spoke on 
“Tslam and Christianity.”’ It has been de- 
cided to have a big fair in 1927. The dates 
are Nov. 30 and Dec. 1.. Mrs. Chester 
Flanders is to be the chairman. The men 
are to get up a supper. It is coming on 
April first. It is to be a Marine Supper 
with an entertainment to follow. The 
Clara Barton Guild and the choir are to 
unite and present soon a fantasy, “Ad- 
ventures in Dreamland.” 

Waltham.—Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt, 
pastor. Our fiscal year closes with the 
first of April. Owing to a number of 
deaths and increased expenses, we are 
faced with a deficit. We plan, however, to 
come into the annual meeting with every 
bil paid, and this is the way we shall do it: 
There are about 200 subscribers. Our 
trustees are asking each one of these to 
simply add twenty-five per cent to his 
annual subscription, paying the same with 
the final regular payments for the year. 
Could any plan be fairer? Could any 
scheme be more effective? The church 
has met with a severe loss in the passing of 
Mrs. Florida McKeen Chamberlain, for 
thirty years choir director and organist. 
As a recognit on of the five years which 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt have spent here the 
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trustees arranged a reception for them on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 8. The regular 
monthly supper on Feb. 3 was a Heinz 
supper. All of the food came from the 
Heinz Company with its reputation for 
“57 varieties.”’ There were Heinz beans, 
Heinz pickles, Heinz everything. The 
contract for the new memorial windows 
has been awarded to the Alfred M. Bell 
Co. of Boston. The windows are to be 
ready for dedication on Easter. 
Attleboro.—Rev. I. V. Lodbell, pastor. 
On Sunday evening, Feb. 18, the Cente- 
nary Methodist Church and Murray Uni- 
versalist Church united in a Lincoln serv- 
ice. Mr. Lobdell gave the address, having 
as his subject, ‘““An American Saint.”” The 
patriotic organizations of the city and their 
auxiliaries were present. On Monday 
evening, Feb. 14, the monthly meeting of 
the officers and teachers of the church 
school was held. Supper was served, and 
Rey. Wiliam Couden of Providence was 
the speaker after supper. Mrs. Janet H. 
Blackford has now completed three months 
as director of religious education. In this 
time she has made 223 calls; twenty-two 
members have been added to the school; 
the school now numbers 333. During 
November 100 had a perfect attendance 
record; in December there were 138. 


New York 


Little Falls—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. Mr. Elwyn Nellis is the new 
superintendent of our Sunday school. 
Our church recently made a contribution 
of $25 to the Near East Relief and $50 
toward our missionaries in Japan. The 
Clara Barton Guild in our church is doing 
remarkably well. The girls who are doing 
their share of missionary work are earning 
their own way and are studying “‘Looking 
Ahead with Latin America.” Girls of 
almost every denomination, including one 
Catholic, are enrolled. On Jan. 18 Mr. 
Brooks spoke before the Men’s Club of our 
Dolgeville church, on Jan. 20 at a young 
people’s banquet in the local Presbyterian 
church, on Jan. 30 at’ the installation of 
Dr. Taylor at Fort Plain, and on Feb. 10 
at the Lincoln dinner of the Men’s League 
of the Christian Church in St. Johnsville. 
On Jan. 31 we had a most pleasant visit 
from Dr. Walker. Our church has recently 
lost one of its loyal members by the death 
of Mrs. John Leon. 


Ohio 

Kent.—Rev. F. Osten-Sacken, Ph.D., 
pastor. After two preliminary meetings in 
December a permanent organization of the 
Round-the-Table Men’s Discussion Club 
was organized Jan. 5, eighteen men join- 
ing. The object of the club is “‘to promote 
under the sponsorship of the church, a 
spirit of sociability and friendly inter- 
course, and the discussion of subjects per- 
taining to social and community interests.” 
Prof. C. F. Rumold, head of the science 
department of Kent State College, de- 
livered the address after a bountiful sup- 
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per. Discussion followed. Informality 
is one of the chief features of this club. On 
Jan. 15 Mr. Wallace C. MacKinnon, vice- 
president of the Ohio State Y.P.C.U.,, 
bringing with him three friends from Akron, 
superintended a social gathering. Despite 
the very inclement weather, a goodly num- 
ber were present. A Y.P.C.U. was 
organized Jan. 16 under the direction of 
Mr. MacKinnon and his friends from 
Akron. Ten young people, five boys and 
five girls, joined the organization. On 
Jan. 18 the pastor delivered an address to 
the Rotary Club on ‘Christian Ethics and 
the Modern Business Code. Can a De- 
voted Christian Be a Successful Business 
Man?” At the second regular meeting 
of the Round-the-Table Discussion Club, 
Jan. 19, Mr. P. W. Eigner, president of 
the Kent National Bank, spoke on his last 
summer’s trip tothe Holy Land. Jan. 30, 
Laymen’s Sunday, four laymen addressed 
the congregation at the morning service, 
each on a different subject pertaining to 
men and their duties to the church and 
commvunity. The pastor closed with a 
short reswme. 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville-—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. We celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the organization of our church 
and parish Friday evening, Feb. 4, with a 
banquet in the vestry of the church, 200 
attending. The church was decorated for 
the occasion. Mr. Frank H. Potter, the 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
parish, was the toastmaster and the speak- 
ers were Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of 
First Church at Worcester, and Rev. Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, of All Souls Church, 
Worcester, who was pastor at Woodfords, 
Me., and secured Mr. Soule to serve as 
superintendent of the Sunday school and 
also influenced him to take out a lay 
preacher’s license, which led to his receiv- 
ing ordination as a minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church twelve years ago. Rev. 
Clarence L. Eaton, of Weymouth, Mass., 
son of Rev. Benjamin F. Eaton, a former 
minister of our church, was the principal 
speaker and Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood 
of Woonsocket voiced the greetings of the 
churches of our faith in Rhode Island. 
During the evening the church presented 
the pastor with a purse of gold, he having 
ended the fifth year of his service as pastor 
the day that the anniversary occurred. 
Sunday, Feb. 6, Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D., spoke on ‘‘What Has Happened in 
Half a Century.”’ Special music was fur- 
nished and the Arcadian Orchestra of 
Slatersville played for the anniversary 
banquet, which was served by James 
Elkins of Pascoag, the adjoining village. 
Sunday evening we held a service with 
special music and a symposium on “‘Uni- 
versalism—A Religion that Meets the 
Needs of To-day and To-morrow,” the 
subject being sub-divided according to our 
platform of faith, the speakers being 
Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Rev. Fred C. 
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Leining, Rey. Frederick A. Wilmot, Rev. 
Wm. Couden and Rey. Charles P. Hall, 
our ministers in Rhode Island. Recently 
our people organized a Y.P.C.U. with 
twenty-five charter members, which gives 
promise of becoming an active agency for 
good in the church. Our church in the 
fifty years of its existence has had seven 
ministers, the first Rev. Massena Good- 
rich, who was followed by Rev. Benjamin 
F. Eaton, Rey. Frederic T. Nelson, Rev. 
Winfield S. Turner, Rev. Horatio G. 
Mann, Rev. James Vincent, D. D., and the 
present pastor, Mr. Soule. All have passed 
to the great beyond except the Rev. F. T. 
Nelson, who is now in New York State. 
Because of inability to attend the celebra- 
tion, he sent a letter of greeting. 


Wisconsin 

Markesan.—Rev. N. E. Spicer, pastor. 
Our annual church meeting was held Jan. 
15, and reports showed all organizations 
in good condition. The pastor will send 
out a Lenten-Easter letter to the members 
and friends of the church again this year. 
The Ladies’ Society are having the city 
water put in the church at a cost of about 


$250 with the plumbing and fixtures. : 


Laymen’s Sunday was successfully ob- 
served. After the service a fellowship 
dinner was given in which seventy-five 
participated. 
* * 
CLINTON WUNDER, ‘PROMOTER 
OF RELIGION’’ 
(Continued from page 226) 

imagine going to the theater for 500 nights 
and hearing the same play? The church 
must outbid its competitors. Men are 
going to church if they get something there. 
You can close the golf links and the 
movies, but it won’t help any unless the 
church has something to offer. Much is 
being said these days about religion in 
business. I am after more business in re- 
ligion. The church that doesn’t commit 
suicide will have to advance along business 
lines whether it likes it or not. No church 
is a live church where one or two rich 
members pay all the bills. That doesn’t 
guarantee its effectiveness. It must have 
a program and proper advertising of that 
program. We talk a lot about going out to 
work among the heathen, but when we 
have a chance do we stay and work with 
the heathen in this country? We do not. 
We move our churches out on the boule- 
vards and then think that God has led us 
to do that sort of thing. When I took hold 
of the Rochester church there was a move- 
ment on foot to go out into the suburbs 
and live happily ever after. I decided we 
would stay down town where we belonged. 
So we built a revenue-bringing office build- 
ing and started spending $2,000 a year on 
advertising. Then I kept on the alert for 
things to preach about. When Aimee 
MacPherson came to Rochester and started 
healing people I sent out 1,500 invita- 
tions to doctors and nurses and talked 
about the remedies God had put into the 
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hands of mankind by giving us the in- 
telligence to make scientific discoveries 
for ourselves. I said that that was the true 
healing of God. 

“T believe in a common sense gospel. 
Jesus Christ was full of common sense. 
He was the supreme psychologist of the 
ages. 

“Tf the church is committing suicide it is 
her own fault. Here and there are churches 
which have made up their minds to com- 
pete. A new day is near at hand when the 
church will line up beside labor unions, 
banks, business concerns, social service 
organizations, and deal actively with the 
practical needs of the multitudes. There 
is a yearning to know more about the great 
unknown and it is that spiritual need that 
the church alone can help to satisfy.” 

* * 
WHAT THE DIRECTOR OF CHURCH 
FINANCE IS DOING 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick, Director of 
Church Finance of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, who is on eall at Head- 
quarters, has filled the following appoint- 
ments during the months of January and 
February: 

Jan. 2. Supplied First Church, Lowell, 
in the morning, and in the evening sat in 
with the church committee and pastor of 
the church in South Weymouth to arrange 
for the every-member canvass to be con- 
ducted there early in February. 

Jan. 5. Attended the annual parish 
supper of First Church, Lawrence, at 
which the budget was raised for practi- 
cally the entire year. 

Jan. 7. Spoke at the annual meeting of 
Beacon Universalist Church, Brookline, 
on the Five Year Program. 

Jan. 26. Addressed the Rhode Island 
Conference of Universalist Churches on “‘A 
Great Religious Program and How to Pro- 
mote It Adequately.” 

Jan. 30. Supplied St. Paul’s Church, 
Springfield, giving an address on “‘Plan the 
Work and Work the Plan.” ; 

Feb. 6. Supplied the pulpit of the church 
at South Weymouth in the morning and 
met with the canvassers at noon. 

Dr. Merrick says that in every case he 
has met with the heartiest response from 
the pastors and the people. 


* * 


FIRST CHURCH, WORCESTER 


The First Universalist Church of Worces- 
ter recently appointed a planning com- 
mittee to study the question as to whether 
the church should relocate, and also what 
improvements could be made at the 
present location. The committee reported 
that the general feeling of the parish was 
against relocation, because the present 
downtown site is considered central. The 
committee also recommended the building 
of a comfortable homelike parish house. It 
announced that a lot 63 x 65 to the west 
of the present church property could be 
obtained at $12,000 and that an option 
had been secured. They recommended 
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the purchase of this lot and also of a second 
lot 40 x 60 for $6,900. 

The annual parish meeting, without a 
dissenting vote, authorized the trustees to 
purchase the lots and appointed a com- 
mittee to draw plans for a parish house and 
report at a future meeting. It is believed 
that work will be begun in the spring. 

At the annual parish meeting Jan. 25 
reports showed the society out of debt, 
the year’s bills all paid, and $1,100 in the 
treasury. The charitable funds of the 
church now amount to $34,000 and the 
permanent funds for parish support to 
nearly $30,000. A new fund of $1,000 was 
added during the past year. 

The annual report of the board of trus- 
tees expressed regret at the loss of Mr. 
Stobbs, who has been chairman of the 
board and who has had to give up the 
position on account of his removal to 
Washington to serve in Congress. 

* * 
BANQUET AND RALLY, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LAYMEN 


The regular annual rally and banquet 
of the Universalist Laymen of Massachu- 
setts will be held in the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, Friday, Feb. 25. 
The get-together will be at 6 p. m., .ban- 
quet at 6.30. Tickets only $1.50. The 
speakers will be Hubert C. Herring on 
“Topsy-turvy Mexico,” and Dr. Harold 
Marshall on ‘‘The Significance of the Mexi- 
can Situation in a Great World Program.” 
Wallace M. Powers will be the toast- 
master. Vocal solos will be given by Mr. 
Edward Whitlow. : 

There is room in the banquet hall of the 
Church of the Redemption for 350 persons. 
The committee in charge expects that 
number. Tickets, as in previous years, 
may be obtained from Alvar W. Polk, Uni- 
versalist Headquarters, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tickets must be ordered not 
later than Wednesday, Feb. 23. 

* * 


GIFTS TO LOMBARD 


Within the past two months Lombard 
College has received two fine bequests. 
William L. Schlief, who died in December, 
named Lombard for $20,000 in his will, and 
Frank A. Hough bequeathed the college 
$40,000. 

Mr. Schlief lived for many years before 
he died in Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. He was a 
constant attendant at the Universalist 
church and a close friend of Judge Galer. 

Mr. Hough, of Woodhull, Ill., graduated 
from Lombard in 1861, and has long been 
a friend of the college and a personal friend 
of President Tilden. His father, C. L. 
Hough, was a pioneer circuit-rider Uni- 
versalist minister in Indiana and Illinois 
eighty years ago. 


* * 


A WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
For several years the women of the 
United States and Canada have observed 
the first Friday in Lent as a Day of Prayer 
for Missions. 
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This year the date falls on March 4, and 
the union service for Greater Boston will 
be held at 10.30 in the crypt of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Church, under the auspices of 
the Interdenominational Committee for 
Home and Foreign Missions, which unites 
seven great Protestant communions in the 
bonds of Christian fellowship. 

Mrs. William B. Oliver of Lynn will be 
the leader, and the Service of Intercession 
will be conducted by Mrs. Theodore S. 
Lee, formerly of Satara, India. 

An offering wi ] be taken for work among 
Farm and Country Migrants, in which 
Mrs. Oliver is deeply interested. 

Every year sees a wider circle of Chris- 
tian men and women uniting in these serv- 
ices for intercessory prayer, and word has 
been received recently from Miss Gertrude 
Schultz, who is now visiting the missions 
of the Presbyterian church in the Far 
East, that women in Japan, China, India 
and Korea. desire to unite with the women 
of Great Britain, Europe and America in 
holding such services on March 4. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Western State Banquet Y. P. C. U., All Souls 
Church, Worcester, Mass., Feb. 26. 

Ferry Beach Reunion. Charlestown, 
March 25. 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, April 25, 26, Hotel Hamil- 
ton, 14th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 

Massachusetts State Convention, Monson, Mass., 
May 17-19. 

Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
May 20-22, 1927. 

Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 

Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
pices of the General Sunday School Association: 

Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 

Galesburg, Il., July 17-23. 

Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 
Murray Grove, N. J., Aug. 27-Sept. 5. 

Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday Schoo! 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 


Mass., 


Norway, Maine. 


KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Henry C. Ledyard was accepted on transfer 
from Ohio, Jan. 17, 1927. 
James Houghton. 
* * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Rev. Helene Ulrich granted letter of transfer to 
Alabama Convention. 


Allen Brown, Secretary. 
* x 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Feb. 23-25: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrews Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 1-4: Rev. Albert W. Palmer, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill. 
} March 8-11: Rev. Arthur H. Bradford, D. D., 
Central Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

March 15-18: Rev. George C. Pidgeon, D. D., Ex- 
Moderator of the United Church of Canada. 

March 22, 23: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, Ill. 

March 24, 25: Dean Shailer Mathers, University 
of Chicago. 
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March 29-April 1: Rev. Miles Henry Krumbine, 
D. D., Parkside Evangelical Lutheran Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

April 5-8: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Canada. 


Holy Week 


April 11-14: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., King’s Chapel. 5 p.m. Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, King’s Chapel, Vesper Service. 

April 20-22: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

May 3-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an or- 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
FB. A.'G. 0. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 


service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 
2 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Attention, Ferry Beachers! The big Ferry Beach 
party is coming. The Annual Reunion and Dinner 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association will be held 
in the First Universalist Church, Thompson Square, 
Charlestown, Mass., on Friday evening, March 25, 
1927. An informal get-together will take place at 
6 p.m. Dinner will be served at 6.30. The reunion 
party will be held after dinner. There will be addresses 
by well known Ferry Beachers and special enter- 
tainment as well. 

Plans for the 1927 season, forthcoming, will be 
for the first time divulged. Reserve that Reunion 
date, March 25th, now! 


Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
+ 


VERMONT AND PROVINCE OF QUEBEC FEL- 
LOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the Fellowship Committee of the 
Universalist Convention of Vermont and Province of 
Quebec is called for Monday, Feb. 21, 1927, at 2 
p. m., at the home of Rev. W. A. Kelley, Barre, Vt., 
for the examination of Donald K. Evans as to his 
fitness in character, preparation and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church. 

George F. Fortier, Clerk. 
* & 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Rey. W. H. Skeels has been accepted on letter of 
transfer from California. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* 2 
INDIANA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Fred A. Line was accepted on transfer from 
Kansas, Oct. 5, 1926. 
Walter McCord, Secretary. 
ue 
MINISTERS’ MEETINGS—FEBRUARY 
Feb. 21. Rev. Wm. H. Spence, ‘‘Worship and the 


Ritual.” Lunch with Dr. van Schaick. 
Feb. 28. Mr. Henry B. Dunean, ‘‘A Liberian 
Study.” 


March 7. Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., “‘Lib- 
eral Religion: Can It Stand the Test To-day?” 
April 11. Greater Boston Federation Union Meet- 


ing. Speaker, Dr. Henry Sherrill. 
ee 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Jan. 31, 1927, the license of James F. Perkins, Jr., 
was renewed for one year. Donald F. Hoyt was 
granted a license for one year. 

Notice was received of the acceptance of Rev. 
Delmar E. Trout by Connecticut, and of Rev. Fred- 
eric W. Perkins, D. D., by the General Convention. 

Rev. Harry A. Parkhurst was accepted on transfer 
from New Hampshire, and Rev. Gustave H. Leining 
was accepted on transfer from Connecticut. 

Ordination was granted to Miss S. Laurine Free- 
man and to George H. Thorburn, Jr. 

Note was made of the death of Rey. Olney Inman 
Darling on Jan. 21, 1927. 

Samuel T. Cushing, Secretary. 
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Obituary 
Abigail Drake Chandler 


The long and eventful life of Abigail Drake Chand- 
ler came quietly to a close on the afternoon of 
Wedesday, Jan. 26. In the death of Mrs. Chandler, 
Orleans loses its oldest resident, as she was over ninety- 
seven years of age. She was born October 22, 1829, 
in Stratford, the daughter of Eleazer and Polly Ladd 
Baldwin, and was the next to the youngest in a family 
of twelve children. Her life was spent in Stratford 
till about the age of eighteen, when she married 
Lavinus N. Chandler and went to Berlin to live. 
About 1853 the Chandlers moved to Barton and from 
there in 1865 they came to Orleans, then Barton 
Landing, where Mrs. Chandler resided till the day of 
her death, having passed more than sixty years of her 
life in this place. 

Three children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Chandler, 
two of whom died indnfanecy. Their other son, Ed- 
ward Chandler, succeeded his father in the lumber 
business and made the beginnings of what afterward 
became the E. L. Chandler Co. 

Until recently when the infirmities of age under- 
mined her health, Mrs. Chandler was a woman of 
keen intellect and one who took an active part in all 
the movements for civie betterment, and her interests 
may be said to have been world-wide. She was an 
ardent Universalist, a lifelong member of the W. C. 
T. U., and a pioneer in the woman suffrage move- 
ment, at one time having been president of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of the state. She numbered 
among her personal friends such women as Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, Lucy Stone and Alice Stone Black- 
well, and was acquainted with Mary Livermore, 
Frances Willard and many other notable women 
identified with the suffrage movement. She was the 
charter member and the first worthy matron of Inter- 
vale Chapter, O. E.S. Although it was her lot to 
pass her life in one small corner of the earth, her wide 
and varied interests and her keen sympathy with the 
larger questions of the day made her in truth a citizen 
of the world. 

Funeral services were conducted from her home 
Jan. 29, Rev. G. F. Fortier of Morrisville, an old 
friend of Mrs. Chandler, officiating, and she was laid 
to rest in Pleasant View Cemetery. The only sur- 
viving relatives are two grandchildren, Eva Chandler, 
and Fred E. Chandler, of Bangor, Me.—Barion (Vt.) 
Monitor. 


The Wook of Books 


The Bible 


We have it in 90 languages 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at _ 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk, 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 


and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews ard Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 650 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 


$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


W ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certi!,cates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. ; 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schooh 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commoédl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work an@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting. 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratorles, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rear 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex~ 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory): 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling . 

The grocer had just put a new boy to 
work, and among the other instructions 
was this: “If you don’t happen to have 
what a customer wants, suggest something 
else as nearly like it as possible.” 

Soon a woman came into the store and 
asked the boy, “Have you any fresh green 
stuff to-day?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered the boy, “but 
we have some nice bluing.”—Forbes Maga- 
zine. 

* * 

A woman who was living in a hotel in 
San Francisco hired a Chinese boy. 

She said, ‘“What’s your name?” 

“Fu You Tsin Mei,” said he. 

“Your name is too long. I'll call you 
John.” 

“‘What’s your name?” said he. 

“Mrs. Elmer Edward McDonald.” 

“Your name too long. I call you Char- 
lie.’ — Wall Street Journal. 

* * 

Two colored men down in southern In- 
diana were bewailing the hard times in 
the agricultural district. ‘““Times is tighter 
than I ever seen them before,’ said one. 
“T can’t even get hold of a nickel! If some- 
thing don’t turn up, I’m going to start 
preaching. I done that once, and I ain’t 
too good to do it again.’”—IJndianapolis 
News. 

* * 

Wonders of Machinery—The modern 
telephone truck which you see so often is 
a veritable machine-shop. 

The devices it carries includes a boring 
machine for digging holes, a derrick for 
raising them, etc.—From an industrial 
bulletin. 

* * 

Customer: “‘No, no! I simply couldn’t 
walk a step in shoes that pinch like that.” 

Assistant: “I’m sorry, madam, but I’ve 
shown you all our stock now. These shoes 
are the ones you were wearing when you 
came in.”’—London Passing Show. 

* * 

The motion-picture story of the week 
concerns a producer who has recently im- 
ported an alien star. 

“She’s a nize girl,” he announced, “and 
I’m gonna loin her English.’”—The New 
Yorker. 

* * 
HEADLESS MURDERER IS FOR- 
GIVEN BY HIS WIFE 
First Meeting of Couple Since His Con- 
fession is Very Dramatic 
— Headlines in a Mc Keesport (Pa.) paper. 


* * 
Housemother: ‘How did you like 
Paris?” 
Tourist: “Aw, they speak too much 


French there.” —Stanford Chaparral. 
* * 

Nothing works out right. In a town 
where you can park as long as you want to 
there is no reason why you-should want to. 
—Birmingham News. 
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WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER | 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 


looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 


of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 


Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street = os - - Boston, Mass. 


Handicapped « tnd xsi 


By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 

How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 
cheer and courage. 

Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


‘““A Fascinating Human Document’”’ 
Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Short Studies in the Larger Faith 


By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Cztechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes/or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
whe Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, ‘What do you 
Universalists‘believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry.’ 

Price 25 cents, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St.,..Boston - 
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